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CHAPTER VII. 


TWO WOMEN’S HEARTS. 


‘* Lovely and lonely seeming, 
Hast thou no sorrow for speaking ? 
Hast thou no dream to seek?” 


T is Mrs. Percival’s day at home, and the parlourmaid is kept 
busy answering the bell as the usual sprinkling of visitors come 
and go—not as sorrows do, in battalions, but in a thin stream 
scattered over the afternoon, like the intermittent drops of a 
summer shower; some paying the brief duty call, with waiting 
carriage and impatient horses, others settling down for a long chat 
and lingering sociably over their tea and cake. 

Amongst the long stayers are Dr. Fitzallan and his fair wife. 
For Ray has got his wish—he generally does when his mother can 
give it to him—and Mrs. Fitzallan is here. It is her first visit, 
and Ray observes with secret satisfaction that she has made a 
favourable impression. Her bonnet is charming; he regards the 
bonnet only as a becoming setting to the face beneath it ; but the 
women of the family appreciate it as a bonnet. Her dress is un- 
exceptional ; it seems to be moulded to her tall, graceful, willowy 
figure as if dress and wearer were one; its colour is one of these 
soft half-tints that are neither blue nor green nor grey, but a 
blending of all three, becoming only to a complexion as clear and 
pure as hers. Her manners have that repose whose stamp is not 
always strictly limited to the caste of Vere De Vere. A trifle too 
much repose for some tastes; her calmness seems to border on 
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coldness; but there is an unaffected and pleasing, although re- 
served, tone about her—a dreamy sweetness in the serenity of 
her deep grey eyes—an attractive mingling of pride and gentle- 
ness in her general expression. 

Mrs, Percival’s face is one which those who run may read ; and 
Ray reads in his mother’s kindly smile that she has satisfactorily 
“taken to” Mrs. Fitzallan. Rhoda’s prepossession is equally 
evident, though it is uncertain whether it is the dress or the 
wearer that interests her most. While her eyes are fixed in 
candid admiration on the visitor, she is mentally deciding that 
she will have her eau-de-Nil skirt draped in the style of Mrs. 
Fitzallan’s, if she can only remember exactly how it is done. 
Soon after introduction she informs Mrs. Fitzallan frankly : 

** Ray—that’s my brother, you know—has told us a lot about 

you. We've all been wanting to see you,” and settles herself, 
with the clear intention of making friends, on one side of the new 
acquaintance ; Eileen—also interested, and anxious to cultivate her 
doctor’s wife—having already taken up a similar position on the 
other. 
"Mrs. Fitzallan chats kindly and pleasantly with the two girls, 
giving the larger share of her attention to Eileen, on whom, as 
her husband’s patient, she naturally looks with interest. Mrs. 
Fitzallan talks more to women than to men. She makes herself 
very pleasant in her quiet way to her own sex, as Mrs. Percival 
notes with approbation. She sympathizes with one infirm old 
lady about her asthma, and gives another a recipe for a lotion to 
rub on her rheumatic joints. She talks about the nursery with a 
young matron, favours her with some advice as to the treatment 
of the convalescent stage of measles, and promises her a pattern 
of a pinafore. 

Ray, who generally only vouchsafes to show himself for half-an- 
hour or so on his mother’s “afternoons,” and often shirks putting 
in an appearance at all on those mildly festive occasions, is to-day 
amiable enough to favour them with his society from first to last. 
He makes himself unusually useful, takes an active share in the 
labours of the tea-table, fetches and carries cups and plates for the 
old ladies, and pays proper but in no way noticeable attention to 
Mrs. Fitzallan, until late in the afternoon, the old ladies having 
departed, he feels his duty done, and that it is full time for him 
to reap his reward, and accordingly he takes up his position by 
Mrs. Fitzallan’s side. 

Ray has habitually got plenty to say to women he does not care 
a straw about—trivial talk no more vapid, compliments no more 
idle, than the general small change which passes current among 
his class and kind for drawing-room conversation. But to Mrs. 
Fitzallan he can hit on nothing to say—or rather he could say too 
much. He wants to tell her of his pleasure at seeing her in his 
own home—at the prospect of her being friends with his own 
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people—at the development of their travelling acquaintance into 
the promise of a family friendship. He wants to express all this, 
but he says not a word of it; only his dark eyes express it 
eloquently enough as they dwell with frank, pure pleasure and 
admiration on her face. 

Ray’s eyes are the best of his generally prepossessing features ; 
his mother is as proud of them as if no young man ever had big 
brown eyes before. But they do not seem to produce any more 
impression on Mrs. Fitzallan than if they had been the smallest 
and greenest of gooseberry orbs. 

By way of opening up a promising subject, he asks her if she 
has read a book that everybody is reading. To this question she 
replies with a quiet smile : 

* Seven !” 

“Seven ?” he echoes, puzzled. 

‘‘ You are the seventh person who has asked me that in the last 
two days.” 

Ray is easily shut up by Mrs. Fitzallan. 

“I wish I could find something to say that you haven’t heard 
seven, or seventeen, times before ! ” he observes a little huffily. 

“You would have a very original mind if you could!” 

“Why are you always so down on me, Mrs. Fitzallan ? ” 

“Down on you?” she echées, lifting her eyebrows with un- 
feigned surprise. ‘Is it being ‘down on you’ to remark that it 
would be difficult for you or any one else to find anything that 
has not been said before? The world has been going on for a 
good many generations, and there cannot be much that’s new left 
to say—unless you have a scientific discovery to announce! But 
we need not turn into mutes for all that. Most remarks will bear 
repeating—happily.” 

The majority of the rest of the party are grouped in various atti- 
tudes of attention around Dr. Fitzallan. He has generally plenty 
to say, whether it is new or old; he is now holding forth on one of 
his favourite optimistic theories, and soon finds himself in full and 
undisputed possession of the field, for gradually even the inter- 
mittent flow of low laughing chatter between Kate and Rhoda 
ebbs into silence; and then Ray, perceiving, or with his wonted 
sensitiveness fancying he perceives, that Mrs. Fitzallan’s attention 
appears to be wandering from him to her husband, breaks off 
abruptly in whatever he was saying, and turns to listen too. 

Dr. Fitzallan’s text is that the only true happiness is in self- 
forgetfulness. 

“It is only by rising out of the narrow limits of self that we can 
reach to happiness. The mere common craving after amusement, 
after so-called ‘distraction, proves it to us. Music, poetry, the 
drama, are our resources. Why? Because they serve to distract 
us—help, as we say, to ‘carry us out of ourselves.’ Thus in our 


very pleasures we practically recognize the fact that mere self- 
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forgetfulness constitutes happiness. Thus in love we find the 
highest happiness, because of the most perfect abnegation of self 
.—because the mere transference of the centre of thought and 
feeling from the individual self to another being is happiness in 
itself, because our constant aspiration and effort, conscious or un- 
conscious, recognized or not, is to get out of ourselves—to forget 
ourselves. Thus we find our pleasure in the play, the poem, the 
story, which carries us away, out of the limits of our personal 
life, into the lives of others, even the creatures of fiction! And 
thus, dimly foreshadowed, even in our blind, deaf earth-life here 
in the flesh, is the selflessness of our ultimate destiny, when the 
principle we call the soul dissolves back into the element from 
which it was first evolved—when ‘the dewdrop slips into the 
shining sea!’” 

“Don’t you believe in the preservation of the individuality in 
immortality, then ?” asked Ray. 

“ While the word individuality has meaning for us—while the 
idea of conscious egoism has any attraction—so long, earth-bound 
in the affinities of the flesh, we are incapable of even conceiving 
that far-off future, when individual consciousness shall be lost in 
the whole—when the spark struck off from the fire of eternal life 
returns and merges in that from which it sprang!” 

At this point his discourse is broken off by the parlourmaid’s 
announcing : 

‘* Mr. Carresford.” 

“My dear Geoffrey,” exclaims Mrs. Percival, hastening to wel- 
come him with an affectionate greeting, “how late you are! I 
was afraid you weren’t coming—so glad you are here!” 

Geoffrey’s appearance puts an abrupt stop to the subject that 
was in such full flow. 

They all promptly come tumbling down from the empyrean— 
from the ideal to the real and practical. Geoffrey Carresford, 
earthly and realistic, solid and substantial flesh and blood, is in 
himself the concentrated antithesis of the transcendental. 

“T don’t think you have met my brother before,” says Mrs. 
Percival, turning to Dr. Fitzallan. 

‘Only at the station, where I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Carresford for a moment,” he replies with somewhat formal polite- 
ness and a coldly courteous gesture of salutation. Geoffrey 
returns the greeting in his more bluff and free-and-easy manner. 
For a moment the two men look full at each other, face to face: 
Geoffrey with just the faintest shade of curiosity, only half a 
degree removed from utter indifference; Dr. Fitzallan with an 
unconscious movement drawing himself up to his full height, with 
a touch of sternness in the fixity of his steady gaze. Was there 
even for a moment a flash of daring—a glance like a challenge, in 
his steel-blue eyes ? 

Only one of the party present noticed that momentary look 
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upon his face—his wife, who knew his every shade of expression 
so well. 

There was no resumption of the line of conversation broken off 
by Geoffrey’s entrance, He observed, a propos of the lateness of 
his appearance, that he had only just come up from the Rock- 
leighs’. It occurred to his sisters and to Eileen that he had been 
up to visit the Rockleighs almost every day since his return, 
though none of them uttered this remark aloud. Mrs. Fitzallan 
made polite inquiries about the Rockleigh party, to which Ray 
added his word or two. 

There was a vacant chair next to Eileen, and into this Geoffrey 
flung his substantial weight. She looked up and smiled at him 
with her usual shy, yet frank and undisguised pleasure. 

“ Well, Eily,” he observed, “ you’re awake, I see? Have you 
been put off to sleep to-day, eh?” 

“ No, not to-day.” 

“She is looking a little tired, isn’t she, Dr. Fitzallan?” said 
Mrs. Percival. ‘ Would it be well, do you think, to put her to 
sleep now for a little while ? or would it be better to-morrow ?” 
Mrs. Percival was desirous to show off the “ magnetic phenomena ” 
before Geoffrey and Ray, yet anxious to leave Dr. Fitzallan per- 
fectly free in the matter. ; 

“A few minutes of the sleep would probably rest Miss Eileen 
more than anything else,” he replied. “It is just as you—and 
she—may choose.” 

“ Are there not too many present ? don’t you require perfect 
quiet ?” suggested Ray. 

“Oh, no, dear,” exclaimed Mrs. Percival eagerly. “The first 
time Dr. Fitzallan mesmerized her, it was at a large party at the 
Houghtons’, before—oh, I should think nearly a hundred people ! 
How do you feel about it to-day, Eileen, dear?” 

“Just as you like,” the girl replied with her gentle confiding 
smile. “I think it generally does me good.” She cast a glance 
of unconscious appeal at Geoffrey, as if asking him to decide. 

“ Well—try it,” he said. 

So it was decided that Dr. Fitzallan should go through the 
usual process before the assembled party. 

He suggested that Miss Dundas should move into a comfortable 
easy chair; it was further off from Geoffrey, and a little apart 
from the rest of the company. 

Her soft eyes turned again to Geoffrey with that innocent, ask- 
ing, half-wistful look, as she took her seat; but she could read 
neither encouragement nor discouragement in his phlegmatic, 
impassive expression. 

Dr. Fitzallan’s influence as a rule subjugated the girl’s senses at 
once; he had her so thoroughly under control that she generally 
sank almost instantly into the magnetic sleep at his bidding. But 
this day he found for the first time his influence fail him with her. 
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She remained awake ; no sign of the trance came over her; only 
presently an uneasy look troubled her child-like face. Dr. 
Fitzallan hated to be thwarted; his masterful spirit rose; his 
eye kindled ; in silence he set the full force of his powerful will 
against this fragile creature—but in vain. 

‘“ How do you feel now?” he demanded in a low, but compel- 
ling voice, his intent gaze fixed piercingly upon her. 

She turned her little head restlessly— uneasily. 

‘“* I feel—uncomfortable,” she faltered ; and her lip quivered. 

Geoffrey took one quick step across the room to her side. He 
stood there, in Eileen’s eyes, 


‘* A tower of strength that stood four-square to all the winds that blew!” 


“This sort of thing can be no good for my cousin if it makes 
her feel uncomfortable,” he said decisively. 

“ Not to-day !” Mrs. Fitzallan’s quiet voice brokein. “I think 
I would not try any more to-day, Gervas, if I were you.” 

She spoke calmly, but a shade entreatingly and anxiously ; she, 
and she only of those present, knew her husband’s imperious will. 
But Gervas Fitzallan was a man who held himself thoroughly well 
in hand when he desired. 

‘“‘ Perhaps to-day is not a favourable occasion,” he observed. 

‘“* No—of course it can’t be always the same,” said Mrs. Percival, 
eager to keep things smooth and pleasant. 

Eileen’s sensitive face flushed and quivered as if she were about 
to break down into tears. She, the innocent and unconscious, 
uncomprehending subject of conflicting influences, did not know 
what was the matter with her. Only the eyes around her seemed 
to hurt her ; a strange new inexplicable shyness made her feel an 
impulse to shrink away even from Geoffrey. 

‘‘ It’s a shame to play on this child’s sensitive nature,” he said 
laying his hand on her slight shoulder. ‘Never mind, Eily; 
you shan’t be teased or worried ! ” 

Mrs. Fitzallan shot one swift anxious glance at her husband, 
and was reassured. His steady self-command kept his countenance 
calm and imperturbably unruffled. Yet she felt in the very air 
that there was an undefinable antagonism between those two men, 
under the collision of whose crossing influences that delicate little 
pale girl changed colour and trembled, uncomprehending ; more 
than that, she felt what no one else realized, that the antagonism 
was deepest, nay, was chiefly on her husband’s side. 

‘‘ Miss Eileen is, as you obseive, of a very sensitive temperament,” 
he said quietly, “‘ and with such a temperament, so much depends 
on the mood—on the condition of the nerves. It may happen 
that the very process which ninety-nine times proves purely 
soothing, may on the hundredth occasion, on account of something 
abnormal in the mood, exercise a quite exceptional, disturbing 
influence on the nerves.’ 
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“ Yes, quite so,” Mrs. Percival agreed. 

Mrs. Fitzallan glided quietly to Eileen’s side, and laid her hand 
softly on the girl’s head. 

“Yes, that is exactly it,” she said in her firm, soft, soothing 
tones. ‘Very likely she has one of those headaches coming on, 
that make one feel all out of sorts and unlike one’s self. Now I 
think if she were to go and lie down quite quietly for a little 
while—rest is the best thing, the only panacea——” 

There was nothing in the commonplace words, but her very 
voice, the light touch of her hand on Eileen’s hair, had a strangely 
soothing and restful quality; and Eileen was glad to take her 
advice and get away out of the room. 

“Yes, you're quite right, Mrs. Fitzallan,” observed Mrs. 
Percival. ‘I see you understand these things.” 

“My wife is an excellent adviser as a rule,” said the doctor; 
“she is one of the born nurses! The true nurse, like the poet, is 
born, not made.” 

“Yes, indeed, I am sure one had only to hear Mrs. Fitzallan 
talking to Mrs. Brierly of infantile diseases, and to Mrs. Lovelace 
of rheumatic gout, to feel sure of her having the true feminine 
faculty of nursing,” said Mrs. Percival, delighted to catch at this 
opportunity of turning the subject. The girls promptly came to 
her assistance and kept the ball rolling ; they talked of ministering 
angels and hospitals, and no more allusion was made to Dr. 
Fitzallan’s failure with Eileen. 

Ray had not opened his lips during this episode. 

In his heart he agreed with Geoffrey; but he did not want to 
appear to side against the Fitzallans in any way. 

The doctor and his wife presently took their leave. 

Geoffrey stayed on to dinner ; and when they were taking their 
places at table for that social meal, Mrs. Percival observed in her 
usual frank and kindly way: 

“ Let Eileen sit by Geoffrey.” 

She spoke and smiled genially, as if Eileen had been a child 
with a scratched finger, and she had been giving hera sugar-plum 
to comfort her. There was no secret about the sugar-plum ; all 
the family knew very: well that Eileen liked to sit by Geoffrey. 
It had been her treat when she was a tiny tot in pinafores; and 
she had been promised as a privilege, reward, or consolation to 
have her place beside the tall handsome lad who was then as now 
her hero; it had been the same thing while the child grew to 
girlhood ; and now that she was a woman grown, and Geoffrey a 
big bearded man, all.the family still accepted Eileen’s affection for 
Geoffrey as just in the natural order of things. 

So Eileen had the chair by Geoffrey’s side reserved for her at 
the table; though the benefit she derived from it was limited to 
the mere privilege of proximity, as Geoffrey no more thought of 
addressing his conversation—what there was of it, and that was 
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not much—to her than if she had been still in pinafores. He 
regarded and treated her indeed almost as a child—a sister, but a 
favourite sister, with just that little sowpgon of extra tenderness 
with which men are apt to favour their sisters by adoption over 
their sisters by blood. He never thought of troubling himself to 
make talk for Eileen, or to start any subject of discussion, as he 
would have done had his table neighbour been a stranger—or 
Lady May Rivers. 

The conversation was general ; perhaps once or twice during the 
meal Geoffrey asked Eileen for the salt, or handed her the mus- 
tard, and once he addressed her as “little one.” This last was 
enough as a rule to set Eileen’s spirits in tune for the rest of the 
evening. But now she felt somehow that sitting next to Geoffrey 
was less pleasure than it used to be. There was a failing some- 
where—a flaw in the old child-like content. 

What had satisfied her once, satisfied her no longer. A feeling 
of indescribable restlessness troubled and fretted her. It seemed 
hard that she never—never had a word with Geoffrey alone. 
Always the other girls were there ; it really appeared to her that 
they spent the whole time running in and out of the drawing- 
room, so that whenever Geoffrey was there she had never the 
chance of a few minutes’ téte-d-téte with him. Or if the girls were 
not there, there was Momie talking to her brother; or there was 
Ray; and when Ray and Geoffrey were together they generally 
talked away to each other about their own affairs without taking 
any notice of Eileen—not in the least out of negligence or unkind- 
ness; simply they did not suppose that Eily took any interest in 
the matters they were discussing. It had always been so; there 
was no change, nothing new ; but somehow it was only now that 
she began to feel how hard it was on her to have to go shares in 
Geoffrey’s attention and affection with so many. She was very 
fond of all the family, but it did seem to her sometimes that the 
family was too large! 

This evening her heart was full, swelled to overflowing with a 
tumult of mingled feelings, and she could not give them utterance. 
If she could only have been with Geoffrey alone for a little while, 
if she could have had but a few words with him, she could have told 
him at least a part of what she felt—have given her fuil heart 
some relief; but she could not tell him, nor any one, how she had 
felt when he came to her side and took her part against the in- 
fluence which he saw distressed her. When she was alone that 
night she lived these few minutes over and over again. How 
noble, how strong and splendid he had looked as he stood beside 
her—her hero, her protector, her guardian and shield! How in- 
stantly he had come to her side when he fancied she was troubled 
and oppressed! How safe and sheltered she always felt with him, 
and how gently he had spoken to her that day! His words rang 
softly in her ears all night. ‘Never mind, Kily; you shan’t be 
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teased.” All night when waking she dwelt on the thought of him 
as he had stood beside her, like a tower of strength to guard her 
weakness. In sleep she dreamt those few moments over and over 
again, varied with the odd, unreasonable vagaries of dreams. 

Eileen had never asked herself if she loved Geoffrey—her child- 
hood’s idol—otherwise than as a sister might. The very last idea 
that ever occurs to a young girl as innocent, simple and unworldly 
as Eileen, is to analyze her own affections, and classify and label 
the master-passion of her nature as love. She is much more 
likely, even certain, to label it something else. Eileen seldom 
dwelt in the mood introspective. She thought too much of 
Geoffrey to think of her own feeling for him. When she did look 
into her heart she found it clearly labelled as sisterly affection, 
and the natural hero-worship of weakness and delicacy for 
strength. Nor did any of the household circle regard it in any 
other light. Being so large and mixed a family, their number 
and their various relationships hindered them from attaching any 
special importance or significance to any one of the general family 
affections. There were the girls, and the boys; they had all been 
brought up more or less together, and as a matter of course they 
were all fond of each other. If there were any difference in the 
degrees of their fondness, Gertrude and Eileen were Geoffrey’s 
especial adherents and adorers,* Kate and Rhoda were Ray’s. 
Once upon a time Kitty and Ray had been great allies, indeed for 
a season they had been inseparable ; it was the season before Kate 
left school ; then she made her début in society, blossomed into a 
beauty and a centre of attraction, and found plenty of less familiar 
and fraternal—and consequently more assiduous and flattering— 
admirers to offer incense at her shrine, while Ray’s shallow boyish 
fancy was caught by a certain pretty Susie Spencer; and he and 
Kitty, always good friends, drifted as naturally back into the old 
simple camaraderie as they had begun for a short time to drift 
into a closer intimacy. No more was thought in the family of 
Eileen’s affection for Geoffrey than of Kitty’s frank friendship 
with Ray. But while Eileen herself scarcely understood her own 
feelings, and the companions of her daily life fathomed them still 
less, the Fitzallans, coming in fresh to the scene as strangers 
viewing the position from the outside, with naturally keen and 
observant eyes, unbiassed by lifelong habit, had arrived in one 
“oe at a truer insight than any of the Percival family them- 
selves, 

Dr. Fitzallan went home in a silent mood. His wife knew the 
signs, as wives do; she knew his silence was the silence of deep 
irritation and annoyance, and she stifled a sigh as she thought of 
the quiet evening téte-d-téte in the twilight hour. 

She was glad when he, of his own accord, broached the subject 
of his vexation; it was far better so than that he should brood 
over it. 
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“T have never fuiled before,” he said frowning; “ never, with 
any subject I had once got so completely under control. It was 
another influence,” he added, with an indescribable vindictive re- 
sentment, “that was opposing mine to-day. Could you see that, 
Asenath ?” 

“Yes, I saw, or rather I felt more than saw, that another influence 
was over her to-day ; but it may not be so another time, Gervas.” 

‘Tt shall not be if I can help it. I will take care of that next 
time. I have seldom found a better subject than this girl. The 
treatment is all for her good ; no one could deny the improvement 
in her since I have taken her in hand, and I don’t mean to have 
her taken out of my hands by this big burly brute of a cousin.” 

“He does not understand,” said Asenath soothingly; “as a 
matter of course he is doubtful about what he does not in the 
least comprehend, and he is anxious on her behalf.” 

‘He had better mind his own business,” said her husband 
roughly. 

“‘ Perhaps he thinks it is his business,” she suggested. 

He looked as if about to answer angrily; then something 
seemed to strike him—a new development of the idea which her 
remark put into his head, and he asked with evident interest and 


in a more placable tone: 


“Is he in love with the girl, then, do you think?” 
“I really know very little indeed of Mr. Carresford, and have 
no insight into his private feelings; but from the very little I 


have observed of him I should say——” 


“Well?” 

“T should say not.” 

“ Humph,” he said frowning. “ He has unlimited influence over 
her.” 

‘‘ Of which I fancy he is quite unconscious. There is one thing, 
Gervas,” she added, anxious to suggest a consolatory idea, “if Mr 
Carresford is attached to his cousin and contemplates marrying 
her, you will have very little chance of carrying on any experi- 
ments with her; so really you should be glad if there is, as I 
think, nothing of the kind between them.” 

“Should I? How much you know and understand of the 
matter!” he rejoined in a sardonic tone. 

‘‘ If I do not understand, it is because I do not know what there 
is to understand,” she answered, suspecting from his expression 
some unexplained interest in the matter on his part. ‘Is there 
something more in all this than you have told me?” 

“What do you mean ?” he retorted sharply. 

“‘ Have you not some idea about these two people—some sort of 
interest in them? Is it that you have any previous knowledge of 
Mr. Carresford ?” 

“I? What knowledge should I have?” he replied coldly. “I 
never set eyes on the man in my life till the other day.” 
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But Asenath did not place unlimited faith in this assertion. 
She dropped the subject, and he was willing to let it drop. He 
knew he could rely on Asenath’s discretion, and on her loyalty. 
If she ever entertained the faintest idea that her husband had any 
associations connected with Geoffrey Carresford, she would breathe 
no word of her idea to any but her husband himself, possibly not 
even to him. It could be nothing but the faintest dream of a 
suspicion that had occurred to her, he knew, and he would take 
care that it should strike no root in her mind. It might bea 
little harder to deceive Asenath than the rest of the world ; but. it 
could be done, as he had good cause to know; and meanwhile, 
even if her curiosity were aroused, he knew how securely he could 
trust to her inviolable reserve. 

Asenath Fitzallan lived her life to herself alone—a silent and 
suppressed life, folded in her inner heart, and that heart shut and 
locked ; yet often she longed to throw open the gates to some 
intimate sympathy, some comprehending tenderness. She looked 
with secret yearning and envy upon those confidential friends 
whose inmost lives were known to each other, on happy lovers, on 
married pairs who lived in perfect union, heart and soul allied. 
There was no such blessed intimacy for her. She had no sorrow 
she could confide, no trouble she could tell to her nearest friend. 
There was only a dull aching sense of a disappointment that she 
could explain to none, could not clearly and openly formulate even 
to herself in the safety of unspoken soliloquy. She could only 
feel that she had looked up to love, and love had failed her, and, 
failing, had left her life “flat, stale and unprofitable.” 

She had really no history, if we regard history as a record of 
events. Such as her story was, it had been an uneventful one— 
a plain dull chapter of everyday life. 

She had been a very young girl—quiet, dreamy and reserved, 
but full of romance and poetry, with a vein of unsuspected poten- 
tiality of passion beneath the placid surface, when Gervas Fitzallan 
met her first. Pale and slight and fair, like a tall garden lily, 
with her large dreaming eyes, so calm, so pure, she looked a 
creature almost too ethereal for earth. There seemed to him 
akind of moonlight atmosphere about her, and he fell in love at 
first sight. 

His ardent wooing took her captive ; she was in truth a Puritan, 
with a dash of Southern blood in her; that hidden current ran 
warm and strong beneath the sedate Puritan calmness, which was 
in reality rather of her bringing up than of her nature; and the 
Southern fire in her heart kindled responsive to the passion with 
which he sought her. 

He was then so desperately in love with her that she could not 
fail to feel an answering thrill—to fancy that she loved him too. 

So they were married after a brief courtship; and then gradually, 
slowly, but surely, disenchantment and disappointment came. 
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. The fire of the honeymoon burnt itself out very quickly in 
Gervas Fitzallan’s heart; but it was not his cooling love that 
caused the dull life-long ache of disappointment that marred 
Asenath’s life. She was not one of the ultra-sentimental women 
who cannot accept the transition from romance to reality in 
married life as the natural course of things, who cannot get over 
the grievance of the change from lover to husband—from bride to 
wife. She did not complain of the bridegroom’s waning ardour 
when the bridal days had fallen into the past; she knew the 
orange-blossoms must wither, and she resigned herself contentedly 
to the descent from the heights of rapture to settlement on the 
comfortable familiar level of everyday existence. Even when 
Fitzallan had ceased to be “ in love” with her he did not weary of 
her; he was kind, and reasonably considerate—nay, more than 
that, every now and then flashes of his old passion for her leapt 
from the ashes, which had never grown quite cold. She had no 
fault to find with his conduct to her; there was no reason why her 
married life should not have been a perfectly contented, even 
happy one, if only—if only: 

What was that great 7f that spoilt it all? Her own heart 
alone could give the answer, and even in the secrecy of self-com- 
munion she resolutely refrained from putting it into plain words — 
that the disappointment was not in her husband’s love for her, but 
in himself. 

Asenath was not of the nature in which love can live long 
without respect and perfect trust. To her the first necessity in 
loving was to be able to look wp to the beloved. At least, if there 
lay deep in her any capacity for a love so great and deep as to 
enwrap and embrace its object, failings, faults and all, in a mantle 
of all-enduring tenderness and limitless loyalty, neither she nor any 
one else had ever discovered it. As far as she knew herself, to really 
love she must respect and reverence—above everything, must trust, 
must rely in implicit faith on the truth of the beloved. And it 
was just in inspiring her with this faith that Gervas Fitzallan 
failed, and just this failure which marred their two lives and sowed 
the seed of bitterness between them; for he resented that she was 
not as other women—that affection drew no blinding bandage over 
her clear eyes; and while deep in her heart lay the bitterness of 
feeling something wanting in him with whom she had pledged 
herself to pass her life, his keen eyes could read, beneath her con- 
stant endeavour to be a gentle, helpful and dutiful wife, that she 
had no real sympathy with his failings, no tenderness for his faults 
—faults which another woman might well have condoned while he 
was kind to her, but just the faults for which Asenath had by 
nature no sympathetic tolerance. 

Even his magnetic power failed with her; he had tried to 
mesmerize her, but in vain, and this too annoyed him; he was 
chronically irritated by the impossibility of subjugating her to his 
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influence, though she never lapsed from faithful, loyal, and even 
submissive duty; and as the crust of coldness over her nature 
froze harder, firmer, he never realized that the sense of a failure 
in their union ached more sorely in her heart than in his. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘>SHE SHINES ME DOWN.” 


‘6 The tale is old and often told, 
And lived by more than you suppose.” 


Ir Dr. Fitzallan entertained any doubts as to the continuance of 
his mesmeric influence over Eileen Dundas, and of the opportuni- 
ties for exercising it, such doubts were speedily set at rest. It 
really seemed as if al! circumstances expressly combined to favour 
him. Eileen caught a chill, and was feverish and full of pain. 
Mrs. Percival was sure that Dr. Fitzallan could do her good; 
Geoffrey was safely off the scene; and furthermore, a prank of 
Fate called Mrs. Percival out of the room on an errand, and left 
doctor and patient alone for a little while. 

Dr. Fitzallan did not neglect his opportunity. He adroitly 
availed himself of the chance of setting Eileen’s mind at peace, and 
soothing her into a mental attitude which favoured his influence. 
He introduced Geoffrey’s name, alluding to him in amicable and 
admiring terms ; then, taking care not to startle her maiden shy- 
ness and unconsciousness, he delicately touched upon Mr. Carres- 
ford’s very natural and commendable anxiety about her health. 
He treated it as quite a matter of course that her cousin should at 
first feel some doubts regarding a method of cure that to him was 
novel, but expressed an easy confidence in his eventual approba- 
tion, and dwelt sanguinely on his certain pleasure at finding her 
so much better. His kindly and sympathetic tone, so lightly 
accepting the girl’s dependence on her cousin Geoffrey’s opinion, 
so delicately avoiding any suggestion of attributing special signifi- 
cance to it, established just that feeling of friendly confidence be- 
tween them which he desired and intended. LEileen’s gentle and 
unsuspecting nature proved plastic as wax in his hands, and he 
easily riveted his regained influence over her, and blotted out of 
her mind the impression of that one episode wherein it had failed ; 
but he was resolved that it should be many a long day before 
he would risk the preservation of that influence by again exposing 
It to the test, of conflict with Geoffrey Carresford’s depreciation, 
seeing that even his unspoken doubt was a power with Eileen. 

The acquaintance between the Fitzallans and the Percivals pro- 
gressed satisfactorily to all. Mrs. Fitzallan became a frequent 
visitor at the Percivals’, and Mrs. Percival called on Mrs. Fitzallan. 
So did the girls, in detachments—for the quartette seldom went 
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about together in full force; and so did Ray, either in company 
with some member of his family or alone. He enjoyed the latter 
visits most, especially if the doctor chanced to be out, and he thus 
had the pleasure of a téte-d-téte chat with the doctor’s wife, a chat 
always of a purely impersonal kind—just such a talk about current 
books and topics of the day as he might have had with a grand- 
mother or maiden aunt, only somehow much more interesting. 
He wasted a little trouble on the occasions of his first unaccom- 
panied visits to the Fitzallans, in devising plausible excuses for 
calling; he would appear with an elaborate pretext of a message 
from his mother or his sister, or a book that Mrs. Fitzallan had 
expressed a wish to read; but he soon dropped giving reasons as 
an unnecessary proceeding, for the Fitzallans saw nothing at all 
surprising or calling for remark in his visits. Mrs. Fitzallan 
rather liked Ray Percival; there was something frank and 
straightforward about his manner, a clear, honest look in his eyes, 
a mingling of gentleness with high spirit and quick temper, sensi- 
tiveness and pride, that pleased her. She showed a mild and 
temperate measure of kindly interest in him and his doings, and 
talked to him almost as toa brother. She intimated with sisterly 
frankness that to her mind he led rather an idle life, and that she 
considered it would be very much better for him if he were com- 
pelled to put his hand to the plough and earn his daily bread, in 
which, in truth, she was not far wrong. 

Geoffrey Carresford was quite as active as his nephew in proving 
the exception to the rule that Atlantic acquaintances drift and 
drop on landing; but whilst Ray pursued this proof with the Fitz- 
allans, his uncle took a similar course with the Rockleighs, and 
was indeed an even more frequent visitor there than was Ray at 
the Fitzallans’. 

The Percivals always divided forces when going out. With 
their wonted cheerful view of things, they used to remark upon 
the advantage of being so large a family, as it often happened 
in the season that they had several invitations to different enter- 
tainments for the same evening, and there was no difficulty in 
sending representatives to each and all. One evening Mrs. 
Percival had three stalls sent to her for a new drama which was 
struggling for success. Geoffrey, who had not seen it, graciously 
offered to escort two of the girls, and the lot fell to Gertrude and 
Eileen. A happy trio took their seats just before the curtain drew 
up—Gertrude serenely prepared to enjoy herself, Geoffrey with 
that comfortable and genial expression to which after all no epithet 
is so perfectly applicable as “jolly,” and Eily in the sixth heaven. 

Eileen seldom thought of her own appearance ; if she did not 
-exactly class herself as the ugly duckling, she was accustomed to 
regard it as an accepted fact that the other three girls were 
prettier than she was, and that beside lovely Kitty in particular 
her little pale face was nowhere ; but that evening she was happily 
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conscious that she was looking her very best. She had lingered— 
as it was little her habit to do—before the glass in a soft flush of 
shy pleasure, to think she should look well in the only eyes she 
cared to please! Not that she ventured to hope that Geoffrey 
would take any notice whether she looked well or ill, except that 
in the latter case he might observe, “ Why, hullo, little one! 
what’s the matter with you? Seedy, eh?” 

She really was looking pretty. Her dress was of that creamy 
tint so much more becoming to a pale complexion than pure 
white; a half-open tea-rose nestled in the soft coils of her dark 
hair; her hazel eyes were always lovely, large and dreamy and 
gentle; and pleasure had brought a delicate rose-flush to her 
cheeks. 

Gertrude settled herself to enjoy the play, and follow the for- 
tunes of a pair of unlucky lovers, who had an uphill fight against 
fate in the triple shape of a stern father, an amorous prince and 
an evil-minded colonel. 

Eileen was following the stage-story also with the surface of her 
mind; but underneath that superficial interest lay the deeper, 
fuller consciousness that Geoffrey was beside her: Geoffrey, kind 
and smiling, big and fair and strong, a more splendid figure by 
far in her eyes than the beautiful cavalier on the stage. She had 
got Geoffrey virtually to herself for the whole happy evening long, 
for Gertrude would devote her interest chiefly to the drama. 

Geoffrey being rather far back in the stalls, put up his opera- 
glass for a critical inspection of the rising star who impersonated 
the heroine, and having confided to Eileen in a sufficiently audible 
whisper that she was a long sight better-looking off the stage 
than on it—a fine woman, but badly got-up, and what a wig !— 
he apparently found the stage scene insufficient to engross his 
attention, and turned his lorgnette round the house. He put it 
down suddenly, and bowed in his most envpressé way towards a box 
on the grand tier, with a sparkle of pleasure in his cool blue eyes, 
a sudden deepening of the healthy colour on his cheek—slight, 
but perceptible to Eileen’s love-quickened observation. 

“There are the Rockleighs,” he said, turning to her with the 
smile of pleasure still on his face. And henceforth |his eyes kept 
turning involuntarily to the Rockleighs’ box, his intention evidently 
more fixed on it and its inmates than on the stage. Directly the 
curtain fell on the first act, Geoffrey was on his feet. 

“TI must just go up and speak to Lady Rockleigh,” he observed ; 
“you don’t mind being left for a minute or two, girls ? ” 

His minute or two lasted until the curtain had risen on the 
second act, during which interval the attention of his sister and 
cousin had been quietly devoted to him as his was more openly 
concentrated on one of the two ladies in the box. Both these 
latter, as Gertrude and Eileen observed, were beautiful women, 
their beauty set off by their perfect toilette ; one was tall, bright- 
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coloured, golden-haired ; the other smaller, younger, darker-haired, 
but as fair of complexion. 

‘Was that Lady Rockleigh you were talking to, Geoff?” asked 
Gertrude. 

‘Which ?” he inquired. ‘I was talking to them both.” 

* The one in peach-colour, with the dark hair.” 

“ No, that’s not Lady Rockleigh, that is Lady May.” 

“Oh!” said Gertrude with frank interest ; “so that is Lady May, 
is it?” 

Eileen said nothing, but her eyes went as often as Geoffrey’s now 
to that box, and dwelt on that dainty little figure in the peach- 
bloom dress, with the diamonds glittering on her fair neck. 

The moment the second act was over, Geoffrey was off again. 

“Well,” remarked Gertrude, “we don’t get very much of 
Geoff's society to-night, do we, Eily ? He seems to find plenty to 
say to Lady May Rivers.” 

And so he did. How splendid he looked, Eileen thought, as 
his comely fair head bent over the graceful, piquante, dark-eyed 
beauty! Yes, Lady May was a beauty; there was no denying it. 
What a delicious dimpling smile she had! what a pretty way of 
glancing up from under the long dark eye-lashes, as she played with 
the feathers of her fan, her eyes now downcast, so that the shadow 
of those long lashes showed on her cheek, now darting up that 
swift, sparkling, smiling glance ! 

How much Geoffrey seemed indeed to find to talk about to her! 
—he who never troubled himself to make conversation for the 
women-kind of his own family circle ! 

Gertrude was smiling and tapping time lightly with her fan as 
the band played a brilliant waltz. It did not spoil her evening 
for her brother to be a conspicuous figure in Lady Rockleigh’s box. 
She thought with sedate sisterly pride how handsome Geoff looked 
in his faultless evening dress, and to what advantage his fine 
figure showed beside Lord Rockleigh, who certainly was an insigni- 
ficant, ugly little aristocrat. It was fortunate for Gertrude that 
she could endure with equanimity the deprivation of her brother’s 
society, as he did not favour them with much of it that evening. 
During the performance, of course, he returned to his seat ; but 
between the acts he spent his time with the Rockleighs. And 
Eileen felt that the evening to which she had looked forward so 
eagerly, which had opened so brightly and promisingly, was turned 
to disappointment. The brilliant scene, the dazzle of lights and 
bright dresses and smiling faces, was all overshadowed for her; 
the play was dull and dreary; she did not care in the least whether 
the persecuted hero and heroine were slain or saved. She had set 
out so happy, with so light a heart, and now the sweet fruit was 
all turned to bitter ashes. The bright sanguine spirit in which 
she had started, sank down quenched in cold, cold waters, as she 
looked up at the picture framed in by the curtains of that box— 
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the picture of those two fair women, and Geoffrey bending over 
the fairest of the two. 

Yet when they got home, and Geoffrey, who was staying there 
to sup and sleep that night, and who was clearly in high good- 
humour, inquired : 

“‘ Well, baby, and did you enjoy the play ?” she replied eagerly: 

“ Yes, so much !” and forced a bright pleased smile. 

A day or two after this, it happened that Mrs. Percival, Gertrude 
and Eileen, escorted by Ray, were at one of the Wednesday prome- 
nades at the Botanic Gardens. The two girls had kept together 
for a time while Ray sauntered along with his mother; then Mrs. 
Percival and Gertrude sat down, and Ray took Eileen for a walk 
round. 

The gardens were looking their loveliest under the summer sky ; 
the flower beds and borders were a blaze of colours, here massed in 
harmonized and graduated shades of the same hue, there arranged 
in bold and vivid contrast. The women in their light summer 
dresses swarmed about the paths and on the smooth green lawns 
like living, moving flowers. 

Eileen and Ray strolled leisurely along, as contented as either 
could be out ofthe presence of the one only and especial object of 
interest. They were thoroughly good friends, these two, albeit 
not especially devoted to each other. 

Indeed no one could have been brought up with Eily, as Ray 
had been, without affectionately appreciating the tenderness and 
sweetness of her disposition ; while it would have been equally 
difficult for any woman to live in the house with Ray without 
growing more or less fond of him ; he was blessed with the happy 
gift of winning affection without effort—of pleasing without laying 
himself out to please—not so much by merit, as by grace of his 
fine figure and good looks, his pleasant voice and his sympathetic 
smile, the charm of his warm brown eyes, with their mingling of 
softness and fire; and if his high spirit did occasionally run into 
hasty temper, that was really no inconvenience to his own people, 
as nothing was ever allowed to thwart or cross “ dear Ray” at home. 

He and Eileen had wandered off the lawns, out of the thickest 
of the crowd ; and sauntering down a path whereon the stream of 
people grew thinner and thinner as they went further, they at last 
turned a corner and came upon a completely secluded nook—a 
cosy seat in a recess screened by masses of rhododendrons—and 
sitting in contented isolation in these sequestered shades, on a 
bench thoughtfully constructed for two and no more, lo! Geoffrey 
Carresford and Lady May Rivers, evidently deeply absorbed in 
the charms of each other’s society. 

They both looked up with rather a startled air as the other two 
young people came suddenly upon them. Lady May coloured as she 
recognized Ray Percival; but Eileen flushed even more deeply at 
this meeting. Her first impulse was to turn away, beat a hasty 
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retreat ; she had even half put out her hand to Ray with an 
instinctive movement as if to draw him back, but fortunately her 
slight involuntary gesture passed unnoticed ; they had come so 
suddenly and so close upon the other pair it would have been 
impossible to turn and pass on unobserved and undisturbing. 

“Hullo, Ray! and Eileen? Why, where on earth did you 
spring from?” exclaimed Geoffrey, apparently more astonished 
than delighted. 

“Shot up through a trap-door,” replied Ray, and then turned 
to Lady May with a smiling and cordial greeting. 

Geoffrey introduced Eileen. “My cousin, Miss Dundas,” and 
Lady May held out a little lavender-gloved hand very graciously, 
with her prettiest smile. A sharp twinge of pain—a new strange 
pain she did not understand—ran through KEileen’s heart as she 
looked on Lady May’s face in the broad daylight and realized how 
lovely it was. A moderate degree of good looks may often pass as 
beauty in a box at the theatre, just out of the glare of the gaslight, 
and with all the accessories of evening toilette; but here, in the 
full flood of the searching sunlight that mercilessly picks out every 
little blemish, Lady May was flawlessly fair, and fresh as an un- 
folding rose with the dew on it. Her eyes had the velvety soft- 
ness of a gazelle’s. 

“Ts the mater here, Ray?” asked Geoffrey. 

“ Yes, and Gertrude ; they’re sitting listening to the band.” 

“IT want you to see my sisters,” observed Geoffrey, turning to 
Lady May. “They are here, Ray says, over by the band.” 

“ Shall we walk that way?” she suggested with amiable and 
ready responsiveness; and the we gave poor Eileen another prick 
of that new pain. 

So they turned back towards the spot where the band was 
playing, and where Mrs. Percival and Gertrude sat, Geoffrey and 
his fair lady leading the way, but Ray and Eileen kept close 
enough to be in at the introduction. 

Nothing could be sweeter than May’s manner in making 
acquaintance with Geoffrey Carresford’s sisters. She sat down 
beside Mrs, Percival, and entered into conversation directly, chat- 
ting in the pleasantest and most cordial way. 

“‘T suppose you know my son already, Lady May ?” observed 
Mrs. Percival, whose thoughts turned with the constancy of the 
sunflower to her boy, and whose looks and words were apt to follow 
her thoughts. 

“Oh, yes! we were fellow-travellers across the Atlantic,” Lady 
May replied, casting one of her captivating glances up at Ray—a 
wasted glance! she had better have saved it for Geoffrey. “I 
should hardly have thought you had a grown-up son, Mrs. Per- 
cival,” she added graciously. 

*‘T married out of the schoolroom,” said Mrs. Percival, well 
pleased with the compliment and with the consciousness that it was 
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a justifiable and reasonable one. Indeed, she had heard it often 
before, but it was none the less pleasant for repetition. Another 
remark which Lady May presently volunteered in a sympathetic 
tone : “ You must be very proud of your son,” was one which Mrs. 
Percival could not hear too often; it bore repeating even better 
than a compliment to her own well-preserved looks. 

“ Oh, yes, she 28,” Gertrude answered for her. “ My sister is 
not in the least ashamed of having married out of the nursery, 
and afflicted me with a great tall nephew ever so much bigger 
than myself!” 

“Tt must be like having another brother,” said Lady May 
sweetly. ‘‘Indeed I think you are very much to be envied—J 
have no brothers, and I only wish I had !” 

The conversation thus happily commenced and turned on to such 
sympathetic topics, ran on velvet. Mrs. Percival’s heart warmed 
to Lady May at once; and Gertrude Carresford seldom talked so 
freely and familiarly to a new acquaintance as she found herself 
talking within ten minutes of introduction to Lady May, the 
charm of whose sympathetic manner rarely indeed failed in its 
effect. Geoffrey looked on, beaming but laconic, and Eileen sat 
by in silence. 

So satisfactorily did the acquaintance develope, that before they 
parted Lady May had asked Mrs. Percival to come and see her, 
and Mrs. Percival, happening to glance at Geoffrey and catching 
the eagerness of his look, urging her to respond cordially, obeyed 
her brother’s unspoken but evident wish. 

“But, Geoffrey, dear, you know,” she observed demurringly 
afterwards, “that Lady May being of higher rank, it is, properly 
speaking, her place to call on me.” 

“Oh, well, Mary,” he replied, unable to deny his sister’s pro- 
position, “ I don’t see that you need go in so heavily for ceremony 
and conventionality. Lady May has evidently taken a liking to 
you, and she isn’t stiff and formal and—all that kind of thing, and 
why should you be? Come, Momie, don’t be pokerish! it isn’t 
and nature to. I want you to go and call on Lady May, and— 
and—er. a 

“And make myself agreeable, as is my nature to,” laughed 
Mrs. Percival, correctly interpreting his pause. 

And of course she did as Geoffrey desired ; she went to see Lady 
May Rivers, and the fair young widow made herself perfectly 
charming, and introduced her stately aunt, Lady Rockleigh, and 
even persuaded the latter to accompany her on her return call at 
Mrs. Percival’s. 

“Do you want me to go with you, May dear?” Lady Rockleigh 
asked with her languid air. ‘I have so much too long a visiting 
list already ”—she heaved a sigh as one sorely overworked—* and 
these Percivals are very nice, no doubt, but they're not at all in 
our set.” 
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“No, but there’s no knowing whether they may not be in it— 
some day,” May replied demurely. 

“Oh! sits the wind in that quarter, May ?” 

“The wind chops and changes,” May laughed lightly; “ but 
one cannot have too many strings to one’s bow!” 

The lovely Lady May certainly did not err on the side of not hav- 
iug strings enough in reserve. When Geoffrey Carresford was not at 
her elbow, some other more or less eligible man was—very often 
the Honourable Algy Vesey. Lady Rockleigh regarded it as a 
settled thing in her own mind that her niece would marry again 
soon. She approved of marriage on principle, less as a matter of 
sentiment than as a thoroughly desirable institution ; she thought 
it would be a great pity for May to waste her youth and beauty in 
widowhood, and she made it a point to be gracious to each and all 
of the sundry admirers who hovered in the light of May’s some- 
times fickle smiles and often burnt their wings. If May chose to 
favour Mr. Carresford—well, he was not a bad match, better indeed 
than the Honourable Algernon, notwithstanding the latter’s higher 
rank and family connections. Algy Vesey had next to no money; 
Mr. Carresford had plenty. Algy Vesey was known to be heavily 
in debt ; no such repute attached to Mr. Carresford ; and the Car- 
resfords were of good stock enough, a family sans reproche. 

Lady Rockleigh herself did not see much in Geoffrey—there 
were plenty of those big, blond, brainless fellows about. For her 
part she thought, as far as looks, manner, and expression went, 
that Ray Percival was worth twenty of him; but there was no 
accounting for tastes, and if May wished her to show attention to 
Mr. Carresford’s relatives, certainly she would humour May by 
calling on his sister, which she did. 

And so the position came about which Geoffrey desired ; his 
own people were on visiting terms with Lady May’s people. He 
had gained his wish, just as Ray had his; the desired circle of 
acquaintance was complete. Lady May Rivers and Mrs. Fitzallan 
and the Percival family all met on a pleasant and amicable footing. 
Yet neither Geoffrey nor Ray found that this realization of their 
secret wishes carried with it quite as full and complete satisfaction 
as they had fondly fancied it would. 

Certainly there was a good deal of pleasure to be gathered from 
this sort of social intercourse. Every entertainment, public or 
private, was the brighter for the chance of meeting there—even 
though it were but a little mustard-seed of a chance, and though 
the meeting might be a mere casual glimpse, a passing salutation. 

Yes, there was a pleasure in the mere fact of the established 
acquaintance; but the pleasure was marred by little stings of dis- 
appointment, vexation, of often vague and apparently causeless 
annoyance. 

It was pleasant at the Eton and Harrow match at Lord’s, when 
the three parties met and mingled, and had their pic-nic lunch 
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together, and Geoffrey got a place beside Lady May, while Ray 
enlightened Mrs. Fitzallan on what were to her the dark mysteries 
of cricket. But it would have been pleasanter to Geoffrey if the 
Rockleigh party had not been increased by the presence of not 
only the Honourable Algy, but also of a certain handsome Colonel 
Frere. With the company of both these gentlemen Geoffrey could 
well have dispensed, as Lady May divided her attention quite 
equally and impartially between the three. And Ray would have 
better enjoyed initiating Mrs. Fitzallan into the mysteries of bat- 
ting, bowling and fielding, if the doctor had not been hard by his 
wife’s elbow. Not that Asenath Fitzallan was one of those women 
to whom men talk in one tone before their husbands’ faces and 
another behind their backs, nor that Ray Percival had the faintest 
idea of uttering a syllable to her which the doctor was not 
perfectly welcome to hear; but he certainly felt more free and 
unconstrained in his conversation with her when her husband was 
not by. 

Dr Fitzallan had little reason now to apprehend any inter- 
ference of Geoffrey Carresford’s between him and his interesting 
patient and subject, Eileen Dundas. Geoffrey’s thoughts were too 
much occupied with May Rivers for him to trouble himself about 
what was going on at the Percivals’; he had said his say, and 
now, especially as the treatment was entirely under Mrs. Percival’s 
sanction, and at least tacitly approved by Ray, Geoffrey, as he 
observed, left them to “ paddle their own canoe,” so long as Eileen 
seemed rather the better than the worse. 

His refraining from any open disapprobation or interference 
now was perhaps partly due to the influence of Lady May, who 
dabbled a little in spiritualism in a shallow sentimental way, and 
was rather fond of reading tales of magic and mystery, and fancied 
she understood what they meant—which was more than the 
author did sometimes! She expressed interest in Dr. Fitzallan’s 
mesmeric treatment of Miss Dundas, assured Geoffrey it would be 
a thousand pities to offer any obstacle to the pursuit of such very 
interesting experiments, and even hinted a desire to be present 
some day on one of those occasions. 3 

Dr. Fitzallan, although he received this suggestion with bland 
courtesy, allowed the “ some day ” to remain thus vague, and did. 
not forthwith proceed, as might have been expected, to fix the day 
and the hour. He liked inspiring curiosity and interest, and was 
specially anxious to ingratiate himself in the favour of families 
like the Rockleighs, who might be useful to him in his career ; 
but he perceived that Lady May’s presence at any experiments 
would mean Geoffrey Carresford’s presence too. 

Eileen continued better in health, but in variable spirits. 
There was a growing pain of restless discontent in her heart— 
even sometimes a feeling of bitterness, that was new and strange 
indeed to her gentle nature—as she watched Geoffrey’s increasing 
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devotion to Lady May. Eileen, always modest, shy and retiring, 
had never thought of appraising Geoffrey’s feelings for her, any 
more than she did of analysing her own for him. Her life-long 
nabit had been to be glad at his coming and sad at his going, 
without questioning how much or how little he felt—her life-long 
attitude one of looking up, ina blind, child-like faith and love that 
expected little, exacted nothing, of response. It had always been 
her joy to see Geoffrey happy. But now it turned her sick and 
sore at heart to see that Lady May could bring a brighter light to 
his eyes, a happier smile to his face, than she could ever bring. 
Then she shrank with horror and dismay from the recognition of 
her own feelings—called herself wicked, selfish, contemptible !— 
asked herself in miserable and perplexed self-reproach, what had 
come to her, that she could grudge Geoffrey his pleasure because 
he sought it more abroad than at home—his enjoyment of a 
brighter, livelier presence, a fairer face, than hers? 

It had never been so before; never till lately had Geoffrey’s 
enjoyment of life and its good things been aught but reflected joy 
to her—and now, was it possible she was so basely selfish and 
mean a creature that his pleasure was her grief ? 

Dr. Fitzallan had discovered that there were moods in which she 
was less susceptible to his influence than in others; and he had 
little difficulty in always tracing the clue of the cause of these 
moods to Geoffrey Carresford and to something he had said or done 
—or left unsaid and undone. 

Geoffrey for his part took no very great notice of Dr. Fitzallan ; 
he was not particularly interested in the Fitzallans ; he left them 
to Ray; but one day he did remark : 

* Curious eyes that fellow Fitzallan has.” 

“I believe most people with strong mesmeric power have those 
peculiar, piercing eyes,” said Ray. 

‘Sometimes I fancy I’ve seen eyes just like his before—some- 
where—I can’t recall where,” observed Geoffrey, knitting his 
brows in perplexed thought. 

“ There’s nothing so very uncommon about them in shape and 
colour—it’s that clear penetrating look,” said Mrs. Percival. 

“JT daresay among the millions and billions of eyes in the 
world, there may be a good many pairs like his—or like any one 
else’s, for that matter,” suggested Ray. 

“Yes; they say that every man has his double,” remarked 
Gertrude, “and every individual feature must have its exact coun- 
terpart somewhere, probably a good many counterparts.” 

“To be sure it must,” agreed Geoffrey. “I must have seen 
eyes like this Fitzallan’s at some time—there’s a reminiscence 
about them that I can’t trace. And now, by the way,” he added, 
with much warmer interest, “there’s something—I1 wonder if any 
of you ever noticed it ?—a sort of look about Eileen’s eyes now: 
and then, which rather reminds me of—of Lady May.” 
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This was true; there was a resemblance between those two pairs 
of large soft brown eyes, of the gazelle type both, although they 
were different in expression—May’s glance having subtleties, 
allurements and coquetries, which to Eileen’s were unknown. 

Eileen coloured scarlet under Geoffrey’s careless, kindly scrutiny, 
as he drew attention on her thus. As a rule she was pleased at 
any notice from him, especially when it was directed to her in a 
way so undoubtedly complimentary ; but now she felt a sting of 
unaccountable bitterness at what ought to have gratified her—the 
suggestion of a resemblance between her and the woman who was 
evidently Geoffrey’s ideal of beauty and grace and charm. It only 
hurt her with a galling sense of contrast. If her eyes were pretty, 
they were pretty in vain ! 

She winced as they all looked at her and made easy comments 
on the slight resemblance; but she forced a light laugh as she 
replied gaily that she was very much flattered to think that any- 
thing about her could remind anybody of Lady May. 

The conversation, thus shifted, did not return to Dr. Fitzallan. 
But if he had chanced to hear those few random words, that 
idle snatch of passing talk, it might have changed the course 
of many destinies—as a little spark of lamp light may warn a 
great ship off the breakers and save a thousand lives. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘©4 BRIGHT PARTICULAR STAR!” 


“The dimpled hand—a snowy dove! 
I should have seized it, reaching so, 
But something bade me back !—a ban! 
Around the third fair finger ran 
A shining, hateful hoop of gold! ” 


Ir was a warm, still summer evening, mellow with sunset; the 
trees in the Percivals’ garden stood out in dark motionless masses 
against the deepening blue of the cloudless sky. 

The lawn was dotted with garden-seats, chairs and campstools 
grouped sociably close together, and all occupied, as the whole 
party were sitting out of doors enjoying their after-dinner coffee, 
the party on this occasion comprising the resident family circle, 
Geoffrey Carresford, who might be counted as a sort of irregular 
resident, and one who was not a resident at all—Mrs. Fitzallan, 
who was for a wonder unaccompanied by her husband. The 
doctor was dining out elsewhere, and Mrs. Percival had asked his 
wife to spend her evening with them. 

Asenath Fitzallan was very much at home with all the Percival 
household by this time. She liked them—liked the open and 
undisguised family pride and affection among them all, though 
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sometimes it made her feel a little sad; she used to contemplate 
it with a sort of envy devoid of bitterness. She liked the pro- 
prietary and possessive ways they had with each other. In that 
warm and genial atmosphere of affection and kindness, the thin 
crust of smooth ice that had frozen over the surface of her nature 
came nearer to melting away than it did anywhere else. Eileen 
and Rhoda had taken an especial fancy to Mrs. Fitzallan, Rhoda 
interested in her perhaps by that curious freak of the law of 
attraction which often draws us towards our contrasts—the demon- 
strative to the reserved, and vice versd, while there was a more . 
real sympathy between Mrs. Fitzallan and Eileen. These two 
girls were sitting by her now, one on either side, rather to Ray’s 
disappointment ; he had intended for himself the chair into which 
Rhoda had slipped. His pointer, old Ponto, had a comfortable 
place beside her ; the dog’s sleek brown muzzle rested on her knee 
and her hand on his head. 

The whole party were more or less indolently and comfortably 
disposed ; the two men smoking, the women lounging in their 
low chairs, all enjoying the delicious dolce far niente influences of 
the warm, sultry, mellow evening; even the girls were not 
talking very vigorously, intervals of sociable silence alternating 
with desultory and fragmentary conversation. 

“T say, Momie,” said Geoffrey, suddenly cutting into one of 
those pauses of silence ; ‘‘ have you heard or seen anything of old 
Mrs. Bridges lately ?” 

‘No, dear, not very lately.” 

‘I wish you or one of the girls would look her up,” he resumed ; 
“the poor old soul’s in a very shaky state; I think some of us 
ought to go and see her, and we might send her some wine and 
things.” 

7 al of your protégeés ?” observed Mrs. Fitzallan, looking at 
Mrs. Percival with the mild superficial interest one either feels or 
thinks it right to express in any subject that comes up in the 
circle of which one forms a part. 

“No, we can’t call it that!” replied Mrs. Percival; “she is a 
dear old lady, in whom we all take a great interest; the widow of 
a faithful old clerk of my father’s, who met his death in our 
service in a very tragic way.” 

‘“‘ He was murdered defending our property,” said Geoffrey with 
a shade less nonchalance than usual ; “and of course the least we 
can do is to look after the widow.” 

“ Of course,” agreed Mrs. Fitzallan. ‘ How did it happen ?” 

“There was a young fellow employed in my father’s office who 
took it into his head to rob the safe. Old Bridges caught him at 
it, and tried to stop him, and the young scoundrel hit hima crack 
on the head that killed him.” 

“It was supposed,” added Mrs. Percival, “that he didn’t mean 
to murder him, only to stun him; and partly on that account 
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and partly on the plea of his youth, he got off with penal servitude 
for life.” 

“If you can call it ‘ getting off!’” interposed Geoffrey. “ For 
my part, I should think he’d rather have been hanged ! ” 

«7 should think he wouldn’t,” said Ray, “considering that he 
met with a much better end; he was drowned trying to escape, 
wasn’t he ?” 

“I think we did hear that,” said Geoffrey ; “and a good job 
too. Well, Momie, you or Gertie will go and see Mrs. Bridges, 
won’t you? And mind she wants for nothing.” 

‘“‘ We'll go to-morrow, Geoff,” his sisters promised. 

“T was dreaming of that poor old soul all last night,” Geoffrey 
observed, “ and I suppose that’s put her into my head.” 

“ Do your friends depend on your dreams for your recollection ? ” 
asked Mrs. Fitzallan smiling. 

“ Not all of them, I fancy,” remarked Ray. 

“‘ Well, I do think there’s something in dreams,” said Geoffrey 
stolidly ; “I know that I’ve often had very odd sort of dreams 
when anything’s been going to happen.” 

“ What kind of dreams ? ” she inquired with more interest. 

“ Why, like—like—” Geoffrey was not good at definition—*a 
sort of foreshadowing of something. Now just before we all got 
scarlet fever, which Gertie here was obliging enough to bring us 
home from school, I had the queerest dreams, all about doctors 
and sick rooms and that sort of thing.” 

“If you were sickening for fever, it was natural enough you 
should have feverish fancies,” Mrs. Fitzallan observed prac- 
tically. 

“ And then,” continued Geoffrey, warming to his subject, “ you 
remember, Ray, when you nearly got drowned at Hastings, I 
dreamt I saw you fished out of the water. I knew quite well some- 
thing had happened to you, before I heard a word about it.” 

“‘ Yes, Geoffrey is one of the true dreamers,” said Gertrude with 
an air of conviction and rather proudly. 

‘““Do you believe in true dreams, Mrs. Fitzallan? ” asked Ray. 

“I don’t see why a true premonition should not be conveyed in 
a dream as well as by a waking instinct or presentiment,” she 
replied. ‘Our dreams are nine hundred and ninety-nine times 
the mere wanderings of the imagination unguided by reason; but 
the thousandth time a dormant sense may awake.” 

Kitty and Rhoda presently made a diversion from the discussion 
on dreams by getting up and going off together for a stroll round 
the garden—probably to enjoy some confidences of a more personal 
character than were possible in the comparative publicity of the 
general family circle; for these two—both of them more ex- 
pansive and demonstrative than Gertrude and Eileen—had many 
girlish confidences. Their example was quickly followed by other 
couples ; Ray promptly seizing on the opportunity of pairing off 
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with Mrs. Fitzallan, and indeed Geoffrey had not the slightest 
desire to forestall him. 

Kate and Rhoda had gone down to the lowest of the terraced 
walks, the “Lower Depths;” Ray managed to linger with his 
companion in the second or “ Shady Walk,” so as to preserve the 
privilege of her society all to himself, although he had no more 
confidential observation to make to her than: 

“You wouldn’t think Geoffrey was a subject for dreams, would 

ou?” 
a Why not ?” 

‘“‘ Why, because dear old Geoffrey isn’t in the least what one 
would call—well, spiritual or imaginative. Now you, Mrs. 
Fitzallan, are,” he added, suddenly becoming personal under the 
influences of the leafy solitude of Shady Walk, the mellow stillness 
of the faintly star-lighted dusk under the silent trees. 

‘You are quite mistaken,” she replied tranquilly. “I am not 
in the least susceptible to abnormal influences. I never had a 
presentiment in my life. I never had a true dream.” 

‘“‘ Neither had I,” said Ray, always gratified to find himself in 
accord with her. “And yet I should have thought that I was 
more likely to—to dream and all that, than Geoffrey. I am not 
a bit like him,” he added meditatively. 

“No, you are of quite different types,” she agreed. “ He seems 
to me the pure and typical Saxon, and you have all the Celtic 
characteristics.” 

“Have I?” he rejoined, well pleased that she had felt sufficient 
interest in him to study and classify his characteristics. ‘I think 
there are about equal strains of Saxon and Celtic blood in our 
family ; and perhaps I have inherited all the qualities of the one, 
and Geoff of the other.” 

‘“‘ Probably,” she assented, “ with the exception, however, of one 
quality—for it is evident that it is Mr. Carresford who has most. of 
the faculty of intuition—that is, the susceptibility of receiving 
impressions otherwise than through the ordinary channels of the 
senses, which is more generally a characteristic of the Celtic race.” 

‘It is a sort of sixth sense or second sight, isn’t it ?” asked Ray. 

“Yes, and it is a great mistake to suppose that it is confined to 
any one class of mind or temperament. What we believe is that 
this power of intuition—an instinct half animal, half spiritual, but 
in its very essence purely unintellectual—is the survival of an 
almost extinct faculty belonging originally to an earlier stage of 
our race. Intellectual progress has left it behind; our civilization 
is stamping out the last traces of it. All but lost to humanity, it 
lingers still inanimals. The dog sees more than man, is conscious 
of presences of which we have no perception. And so often the 
most sensitive, imaginative and highly cultivated people show no 
trace of this faculty, and we find it in the most practical, solid, 
matter of fact, and often indeed among the uneducated.” 
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“Then it is no proof of high sensitiveness ?” 

“Yes, along the one line, but not necessarily in any other.” 

“ T suppose,” said Ray, lapsing into personality, “that you and 
Dr. Fitzallan think alike on all these matters ?” 

‘“‘ These matters cover a very wide range,” she answered. ‘“ We 
think alike on many points.” 

Here Kate and Rhoda came up from the lower walk. 

“We are going in now,” observed Rhoda. “ Won’t you come in 
and sing to us soon, Mrs. Fitzallan ?” 

“Yes, with pleasure. I will come now.” 

So they went indoors, into the bright, pretty drawing-room, 
with its rose-shaded lamps and its abundant flowers, and the 
hundred-and-one nameless graceful traces and tokens of per- 
vading feminine presence ; and Ray opened the piano, and Rhoda 
eagerly demanded of Mrs. Fitzallan the “ robin song.” 

‘“‘ What is the ‘robin song?’ something new ?” asked Ray. 

‘No, years and years old,” she said. 

“But I never heard it till the other day when you sang it to 
us,” exclaimed Rhoda. 

“No, probably not; it is not published. The music is by a 
friend of mine—the words by one of our Pacific Slope poets, 
Charles Warren Stoddard,” said Mrs. Fitzallan, running her fingers 
over the keys in a few opening chords. 

Those to whom she had not sung what Rhoda termed the “ robin 
song” before, naturally expected a tuneful babble about a robin 
picking berries and bread-crumbs in the garden, with probably a 
refrain of “ tweet-tweet-tweet,” to imitate the twitter of the bird. 
Instead of this, they listened to a curious, weird, mournful ditty 
telling of a caged robin that was the only living thing to witness 
the murder of its mistress. 

The song opened with a snatch of light, bright and vivacious 
melody, and dropped suddenly, and yet not jarringly, into a wail- 
ing minor, with a tone alike eerie and plaintive in the refrain. 

Often and often in the coming days Ray heard echoing in the 
chambers of memory Asenath Fitzallan’s voice, singing with that 
strange, pathetic, passionate thrill in her rich contralto tones— 
singing as if her eyes saw the scene described : 

‘* How still you sit, 
In spite of it, 
You saw the hand that slew ! 


You fear for me, and you, Robin, 
Deux enfants perdus !” 


‘¢ They lift you from the window, 

They tempt you with a fruit ; 

O, Robin, Robin, you sit like stone! 
And all your soul is mute. 

O, Robin, strive, 

If yet alive, 
To ery him mercy too, 

And peace for me and you, Robin, 
Deux enfants perdus!” 
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Asenath had on a dress of one of her favourite nondescript tints ; 
it had a sort of shimmering opal effect of silvery and pearly hues, 
subtly shot with colour—a dress cut with long, simple curves and 
flowing lines—which became her, as most of her dresses did, as if 
designed for and suited to her and no one else; her dead-leaf 
brown hair was coiled in rich heavy masses round her head. Ray 
noticed the deer-like poise of ber graceful head, so matchlessly set 
upon the long white throat—noticed how fair and cool her slim 
hands looked as they strayed over the keys—nay, what was there 
of her beauty that his eyes did not note? 

The girls in their light dresses were grouped about the room ; 
Geoffrey had flung himself back comfortably in one of the big arm- 
chairs ; Mrs, Percival, with her sweet, bright, matronly face, and 
the heart-warmth in her tender smile, occupied the other. It 
was a pleasant, peaceful home picture, and that fair, grey-eyed 
woman singing at the piano was as the soul and central figure of 
it all. It was just so that Ray had wished to see her—thus in his 
own home, amongst his own people. And yet, now that she was 
here amongst them, that she looked like one of them, now that he 
could look on her face and listen to her voice, he was not content. 
There was a fever of mixed pain and pleasure in her presence, and 
the very pleasure of it stung and throbbed like pain. Already, 
although he scarcely realized it yet, the white angel of peace had 
spread her wings and flown out of his life! The horizon but lately 
so clear was piled with ominous clouds; and though even now he 
vaguely felt a shadow in the air, he little dreamt of a coming day 
when the memory of such hours as these, the picture of this sweet 
home-life, with its peaceful, innocent pleasures, should stab him 
through and through with such torture that he should crave to end 
it even by death—a day when the desire should burn in him like 
a flame to destroy his strong young life with his own hands. 

But seldom indeed do we get a glimpse behind the black veil 
that mercifully shrouds the future from our view; there is no 
shadowy hand to lift in warning a corner of its impenetrable folds, 
and in the present as yet Ray only felt that somehow the hour 
which should have been so sweet was marred by what was to him 
unexplained and incomprehensible bitterness. 

She was singing the last verse, with a tone like the echo of a 
far-off wail in the sweet and mournful notes : 


‘0 call me with your warble 

Away from sin and woe. 

You hold the secret of the tears 
That none beside shall know ! 

The day is past ; 

The die is cast ; 
Love perished where it grew ! 

Now death for me—and you, Robin! 
Deux enfants perdus !” 


“‘ That’s an odd song,” observed Geoffrey in his blunt, downright 
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way. “It’s very pretty, Mrs. Fitzallan, of course, but I can’t quite 
make out the drift of it.” 

“No?” she said, looking round from the piano and smiling a 
gentle amused smile—such a smile as she often gave to Geoffrey 
Carresford very much as if he had been a big Newfoundland 
dog. 

& Saxon ?” suggested Ray, in a lower tone for her ear. 

“Pure unadulterated Saxon !” she answered, also aside. ‘ Does 
the Celtic mind require enlightenment as to the meaning ? ” 

“Wont you sing us ‘ Twickenham Ferry’ now?” asked Geoffrey, 
blissfully unconscious of the aside. “I like that; it’s a pretty 
tune and pretty words.” 

Mrs. Fitzallan was amiably willing to sing that or anything else 
to please any one. Then Gertrude and Kate favoured the company 
with a duet; they sang fairly well, with pleasant but in no way 
noticeable voices. After the duet Mrs. Fitzallan was unanimously 
called upon to sing again—to sing Mrs. Percival’s favourite, 
“ Punchinello,” and then Ray’s favourite, “ The Story of a Year.” 

“IT wish I could sing—could sing like you!” said Eileen, look- 
ing at her admiringly when the piano was shut and the musical 
part of the evening over. 

“Well, you used to sing very nicely, Eily,” said Geoffrey kindly. 
“If you'd only practise, you’d sing simple little ballads very 
prettily.” 

Eileen softly shook her head. 

“IT never heard you sing, Miss Eileen,” observed Mrs. Fitz- 
allan. 

“ No, I left it off; I knew I could never do it well.” 

“One may give a great deal of pleasure without being a prima 
donna,” Asenath rejoined. 

She was standing beside Eileen, tall and beautiful in her queenly 
grace, beside the fragile figure and small pale features, her hand 
resting on the girl’s slight shoulder with one of her quietly caress- 
ing touches. 

“But you play, dear, don’t you ?” she continued. 

“No.” 

‘‘ Kily never could stretch an octave,” remarked Kate. 

“T dare say not, with these little hands,” said Mrs. Fitzallan 
smiling. 

“Your hands are small, too,” observed Ray, who occasionally 
jerked in remarks with a touch of Geoffrey’s bluntness, notwith- 
standing their general unlikeness of tone and manner. 

“No, I have very long fingers,” she replied. 

‘“‘ There’s a great deal of character in hands,” said Mrs. Percival, 
joining the group. ‘Come, give us yours, Geoffrey, and yours, 
Ray. Now, see! here, this is a good group of contrasted hands, 
is it not ?” 

Mary Percival’s own was rather large, but soft and shapely, 
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plump and pink—a purely womanly hand. Asenath Fitzallan’s 
was long, slender, but firm and very white—its pure whiteness 
without a tinge of rose—the fingers tapering gently, but with no 
suggestion of weakness, to the filbert-shaped nails. Ray’s hand, 
too, was long, supple and sinewy, strong, but with a certain 
delicacy of moulding—a well-finished hand, with nothing blunt or 
rough about it. Geoffrey’s was exactly the hand one would have 
surely expected of him—broad, thick, solid, muscular, with blunt 
fingers, square at the tips, and indeed a general squareness of out- 
line. Eileen’s was a dainty hand, very small, slim and fair, like the 
gently curled leaf of a lily. 

“Talk of contrast,” Geoffrey said with a short amused laugh, 
pouncing on Eileen’s little fairy fingers with his own big paw. 
** Here’s a pair!” 

Eileen flushed to the brow, and the little hand quivered 
slightly, but lingered in his as if in its natural home. 

“ There’s more likeness between Ray’s hand and Mrs. Fitz- 
allan’s than between any other two,” Mrs. Percival observed with 
interest. 

‘“‘ There isn’t much likeness in size, nor in colour,” Ray demurred 
modestly, glancing from Asenath’s long fair hand to his own larger 
one, which, however, for a man’s, was reasonably white. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fitzallan, can you tell fortunes by the hand?” 
exclaimed Kate eagerly. 

“No; and I don’t think I would if I could. Why should we 
spoil to-day by forecasting the disasters of to-morrow ?” 

“But perhaps we are not going to have any disasters,” said 
Rhoda sanguinely. 

Asenath looked at the girl’s bright face with a gentle but rather 
sad smile. 

“Perhaps not,” she rejoined kindly. “I had mine told once,” 
she added, “and once was quite enough!” 

“Why?” asked Ray. 

‘“ Because if there is any truth in palmistry, there’s a bad time 
before me.” 

Ray looked at her with a quick flash in his eyes which would 
have betrayed the warmth of the interest he felt in her if any one 
had chanced to note his expression at that instant. The idea of 
trouble, suffering, touching her sent a strange keen thrill through 
him that for the moment revealed itself in his glance—but only 
for the moment, and it passed unobserved. As arule he controlled 
his looks as well as his words. Although never in his life a dis- 
sembler before, he had fallen in the way of dissembling, and suc- 
cessfully now. He hid from all the world the depth and warmth 
of the feeling he could no longer conceal from himself. The 
thought of Asenath Fitzallan was always with him, and that 
thought was growing fast to be only pain. At first it had been 
pure pleasure to see her, to talk to her, to watch her coming and 
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going; there had been gladness unalloyed in the greetings: and 
even the partings were sweetened to him by the prospect of meet- 
ing soon again. But little or no pleasure lingered now in all this; 
the best of it was only bitter-sweet, and the bitterness was fast 
drowning all the little sweetness that was left. 

He had no rest away from her—no peace in her presence. 

Ray Percival had never been very deeply moved by a woman’s 
charms before. His few romances had been shallow and always 
perfectly innocent ones—rather boyish fancies than passions ; they 
had done-no harm either to himself or to any one else. As 
Geoffrey more than once told “ Momie” reassuringly, “ Ray had 
always run very straight!” He had never had the slightest 
sympathy with men who went in for sentimental philandering 
after married women. He was wont to say that he despised that 
sort of thing. When the time came that he should take unto him- 
self a wife, he would like to catch any fellow philandering after 
her! and his line was to do as he would be done by. He had 
always been as confident in himself as his mother, encouraged by 
Geoffrey’s favourable reports of Ray’s avoidance of crooked paths, 
had been in him. 

Careless even to recklessness in money matters, Ray had never 
carried that recklessness into his dealings with women. 

Although no Galahad, he nevertheless had at least always held 
sound, wholesome Arthurian views of respect and reverence for 
women; his ideal was that of the Round Table, in the days before 
the canker spread through the knightly brotherhood : 


‘*To love one maiden only—cleave to her!” 


Yet now the haunting image of Dr. Fitzallan’s wife troubled his 
hours both waking and sleeping, and even yet he scarcely realized 
himself the danger of the fire that waxed fiercer in his heart day 
by day. If he had been less confident in himself, more on his 
guard against such perils, this could not have come to pass; the 
flame might have been trampled out while yet only a smouldering 
spark. But the feeling had stolen upon him so insidiously—the 
frank and natural admiration for a beautiful face, the romance of 
the ocean voyage, the charm of friendly talk with an attractive 
and interesting woman—so by gradual stages a sentiment had 
grown toa passion. Even when he recognized the vein of romance 
in his admiring friendship, he had thought himself still safe—safe 
because she was married ; and if there was one thing of which Ray 
Percival was sure, it was that the honour of another man’s wife 
would always be sacred to him. 

Of that he was sure still—surer than ever. Asenath Fitzallan 
was his ideal of pride and purity, of stainless womanhood, “ chaste 
as ice and pure as snow ;” he saw her as standing above him, in a 
purer, loftier air than that he breathed— high and white as a 
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glacier peak rearing its untouched brow to heaven. If any man 


had dared to insinuate a suggestion that in even the secret depth 
of his inmost heart he cherished one thought derogatory to her 
spotless honour, Ray would have promptly knocked him down and 
probably have half killed him for the insult. 


(To be continued.) 








ENGLISH PEOPLE ABROAD. 


[’ is strange but true that we English people, both men and 

women, are often very different creatures abroad to what we 
are athome. Those who live for any length of time on the conti- 
nent see this very plainly, and are frequently made to feel most 
uncomfortable by the behaviour of their compatriots of both sexes, 
for whose conduct they seem in a measure to be answerable. 
Pride and love of one’s country suffer often and severely in this 
respect. If it is only ’Arry and Hemma who behave rudely and 
are loud, the annoyance is but trifling and raises a smile, but 
when, as is too frequently the case, English men and women of 
good breeding behave as they would never dream of doing on 
their own soil, then we really do feel abased; for foreigners are 
quick to detect those who belong to the higher classes. 

Pride of country, perhaps, lies at the root of this, to some extent, 
but it is not the right sort of pride : the feeling that to be English is 
to be of the most excellent nation on earth, and gives one the right 
to do just as one pleases, is not beautiful or attractive to strangers 
by any means. English men and women often excuse themselves 
on the plea that foreigners are too polite to be true, and that they 
feel bound to show them real John Bull bluntness in contradis- 
tinction. Or they deny that foreigners think them rude and 
exacting, because they always welcome British tourists so gladly, 
serve them so assiduously, and strive so earnestly to make them 
comfortable—spoil them, in fact ; not recognizing the fact that all 
this politeness is really due to a purely commercial feeling, and to 
that civility which is a part of their training from babyhood. 

British and American tourists are as a rule much richer than 
their continental cousins, and spend their money so lavishly, that 
they are eagerly looked for in most European countries, while even 
those who seek foreign towns in which to reside from economical 
reasons, such as good educational advantages combined with cheap 
living, generally make more outlay than the natives, who make 
more provision for the future. Consequently those places to 
which English people flock are always flourishing and well off; and 
the fact still remains that the prevailing feeling abroad is that 
we are purse-proud, exacting and decidedly wanting in politeness. 

This, however, is the general opinion of only one class of indi- 
viduals, though a large one—those who have never visited England 
at all, or for too short a time to become acquainted with our home 
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life, and who therefore form their opinions of all English people 
by those whom they meet in their own country. 

Just now the continental press is kept pretty lively with a con- 

stant stream of letters complaining and giving instances of the 
pride and rudeness of British travellers, some of which are natur- 
ally absurdly exaggerated and laughable ; but, unfortunately, much 
of the smoke might be traced to a tolerably strong fire. One 
reason for this doubtless is that we are seen at our best, and perhaps 
feel our best in our own country, for we are above all a home-loving 
race, and our men are much more domesticated than those of any 
other country. Our boys and girls, too, being on an equality, have 
their pleasures, exercises and games in common, and thus help to 
make our homes gay, bright and attractive. We Englishwomen have 
much, very much, to be thankful for, when we look round at our 
neighbours across the Channel and compare their position with our 
own. 
In whatever direction we turn we see a distinct difference in 
home-life to ours, the husband and wife seeing little of each other 
except at meal times; he, as a rule, appearing in the character of 
lord and master, she as a good useful haus-frau, without whom he 
could not get on comfortably. Divided interests meet us on all 
sides ; husband and wives, sons and daughters have separate and 
distinct friends and acquaintances, and entertain them irrespec- 
tively and independently of each other, excepting always that the 
wives or daughters are expected to send up good, daintily prepared 
fare on each and every occasion ; and so on, one could enumerate 
scores of points on which they differ from us. Our position, on the 
contrary, is so secure, placing us on an equality with our husbands, 
that we, more than any other country, have opportunities for 
making of married life the truest and most lasting friendship, in 
which husband and wife rely on each other for that sound counsel 
and ready sympathy without which the home cannot possibly be 
really comfortable and happy, but must perforce be incomplete, if 
nothing worse. 

That our home-life is the most beautiful in the world goes with- 
out saying. Sceptics may sneer and point to this example and 
that, to this report in a newspaper or to that divorce case, as proofs 
that there is something wrong about our marriage laws; and 
clamour with foolish tongues for changes that could bring nothing 
but disaster in their train; but this cannot alter the fact that the 
results of our system prove it to be an excellent one. If we one 
and all look among our friends and acquaintances with sharp but 
unprejudiced eyes and a clear understanding we must surely 
acknowledge that for one really unhappy and disastrous marriage, 
we can at least count ten, twenty, or even more, which are 
altogether happy and satisfactory. 

' Foreigners who visit our dear old England quickly recognize the 
excellence of our home-life and the influence it brings to bear on 
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the growing boys and girls of our families. They see and acknow- 
ledge the power of family unity, and are liberal-minded enough 
to speak in terms of the highest praise of the English at home. 
If it be true that “imitation is the sincerest form of flattery ” then 
our foreign friends flatter us highly too, for those who have visited 
England almost always copy our home-life, when they return to 
their own country, and adopt many of our customs as nearly as 
possible. 

This is particularly noticeable in Germany. In families where 
one or both have been brought into contact with English people 
we find the wives and daughters occupying a more honourable 

sition, the husbands as a rule spending their evenings at home. 
All the members of the family appear and take their share in 
entertaining the friends who are invited for social gatherings and 
festive occasions, which are now mixed assemblies of both sexes. 
Also, Sunday is generally observed quite differently in such families, 
the whole party going en masse to church at least once if not 
twice a day. Shopping is not tolerated, nor such pleasure seeking 
as theatre and concert going, or evening parties where dancing or 
games are the order of the day. 

Another fact that strikes one in Germany is that many Germans 
marry English wives, and that these marriages turn out exceed- 
ingly well; but, strange to say, in every case of the kind that has 
come under my notice, the wife has been chosen from an English 
home, not once from the large number of our girls who reside 
abroad for a time, mostly in foreign families, to learn the language, 
nor from those who are visiting friends or travelling on the conti- 
nent. All these things seem to show that we as a nation are 
admired, esteemed and respected more when at home in our 
own country than in foreign lands ; that we bring a certain refin- 
ing influence to bear on foreigners who visit England, but have a 
very different effect indeed when visiting theirs. And this brings 
us back to our original subject—English people abroad. 

Having tried to prove that when foreigners express a dislike to 
English people, they really only mean the tourist portion of our 
community, or those residing abroad for, very short periods, I would 
beg most earnestly of all our people, and more particularly of our 
girls, to do all that lies in their power, and it is a great all, to do 
away with this feeling of dislike. 

We are all more or less proud of our country, but this pride 
must be kept well within bounds, and if we know better, or perhaps 
do better, than others, we must acknowledge frankly that it is 
because we have enjoyed more advantages, not because we are better 
or nicer than our neighbours. We ought to see our own failings, too, 
and set about curingthem. One, surely, is want of politeness, that 
true politeness which necessitates no falseness, but is the natural 
outcome of a good heart, love to all mankind, and a well-regulated, 
evenly-balanced mind. Another of our faults is prejudice, looking 
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upon everything English as super-excellent, and despising things 
foreign, and even foreigners themselves, so openly that those who 
run may read. If we would one and all candidly own our failings 
to ourselves, it would be a great step towards curing them, and if 
we exert ourselves to appear to the same advantage abroad as at 
home and to act as consistently, we may enjoy the pleasurable and 
honourable pride of knowing that we are influencing other 
countries for their well-being. 

Our home influence is strong and good, though it might be 
better, of course, but we want it to extend much further and in 
other directions ; and I think few of us at home realize how our 
conduct is watched, when abroad, to see if it coincides with our 
professions and general behaviour at home. For instance, now 
that there is a pretty strong party in favour of keeping Sunday 
after our fashion, we are in honour bound to set a good example in 
this respect; but unfortunately we are very far from always 
doing so. 

In continental towns where English people congregate in any 
numbers, so as to form colonies and have churches of their own, 
the influence for good is very strong, and almost all that could be 
desired ; and it is wonderful to notice in such places how things 
alter in a few years. Our customs are widely adopted—shops, 
theatres and dancing rooms are closed on Sundays; Sunday 
schools and Bible classes are established for the young ; and the 
pastors work hard to do away with the hurtful worldliness which 
has for years been gradually creeping into the act of confirmation. 

How is it, though, with temporary residents and tourists abroad ? 
My experience tells me that often they exert an influence the 
reverse of good, which tends to weaken that desire to change 
some of their questionable customs that so many good Germans as 
well as others feel at the present time. The cause of this, too, is 
one of which we ought to feel most thoroughly ashamed, for it has 
its origin in an inconsistency of conduct that makes our home-life 
appear one of persistent hypocrisy and outside show, and brings 
our country into very bad repute. For instance, all foreigners 
nearly know that in England our theatres, opera houses, concert 
rooms and such places of amusement are closed from conscientious 
motives, and that our Sunday is a quiet restful day given up to 
church-going, pleasant family reading and intercourse, with only 
pleasure of the most simple and harmless description. But from 
all quarters we hear of crowds of English people being seen on 
that day at fétes champétres, horse races, regattas, and many even 
at theatres and operas. That these reports are not without 
foundation I know, having seen many of my countrymen and 
women going to these places myself, and having heard a few words 
of warning and condemnation of such things given to our people 
from our pulpits abroad. 

There is yet another grievance on this subject felt by foreigners, 
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and that is our conduct in foreign churches—that we are not quiet 
and polite in their places of worship, though reverent and devout 
in our own; and there is a good deal of truth in this. We go into 
their fine old cathedrals and splendid churches more to see them 
than anything else, particularly their Roman Catholic buildings, 
generally during the hours for service. We look about, whisper 
to each other, and point out different things to be admired, and 
after a little while one says to the other, “I am so tired of all this 
mumbling ; do let us go out.” How should we like this conduct 
in our churches? It certainly seems only right that we should 
take the many hints broadly given to us that before or after 
service would be the most suitable time for inspecting all sacred 
edifices. 

Shopping abroad is another piece of business about which we 
English often show exceedingly bad taste; first of all by persis- 
tently ignoring the custom of saying good-day on entering, and 
something equivalent on leaving the shops; and in all our 
transactions we are too apt to neglect and forget the words merci 
bien and sil vous plait, which go so long a way, and are ex- 
pected from us by all. Living in large bustling English towns, 
where we must assert and look out for ourselves, or be passed over 
in the crowd, often leads to our being rather louder and more im- 
patient than is good form in places where business is carried on 
more quietly and leisurely. Those who frequent shops and 
markets abroad must surely notice how politely and gently the 
purchasers do their business, and yet when English people appear 
on the scene it is altogether different. They chatter to each other 
in loud voices, demand the prices of this and that, and very likely 
in the end, after interrupting all business for some minutes, they 
will walk out without buying anything whatever. The fuss and 
noise are sometimes more than one can well bear with patience, 
and yet it is of constant and daily occurrence, so that one wonders 
how the patience of the unfortunate shop people can possibly last 
out; but their politeness is so well cultivated that it is elastic toa 
degree. One day a friend and I were in a fancy workshop in 
Switzerland when a party of six or seven English came in, and 
commenced talking and arguing about something—where they 
were to have met, I believe—in exceedingly loud, disagreeable 
tones, when the master of the shop came from his inner office in 
the greatest agitation to know what was the matter, the girl who 
was serving us answering in German, which she evidently thought 
we did not und :tand, that it was only some English people 
noisier than us.al. 

Our men, too, are often considered bombastic, impatient and 
fussy in the extreme, and though it is always put down to English 
haughtiness, experience has made it my firm conviction that in 
nine cases out of ten all this calling, shouting and fidgeting are 
really signs of nervousness, because the same gentlemen are not 
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at home in the language. Whenever I have seen those thoroughly 
well up in their modern languages I have invariably noticed that 
their behaviour was perfectly quiet, self-possessed and unassuming. 
*Arry, however, makes himself heard all over the place, and growls 
to his heart’s content under the very false impression that it is a 
sign of good breeding. 

And now a word for our girls and their parents, indeed for boys 
too. Hundreds, nay thousands, are sent yearly to Germany, 
Switzerland and France for educational purposes. Some are 
placed in boarding schools, others in private families, and not a 
few are left to their own sweet will in large pensions frequented 
by all sexes and people of all nationalities. Having spent nearly 
two years in a great educational centre of this kind I cannot 
express my feelings at the culpable carelessness of many parents 
in leaving their children, particularly their girls, either in families 
or schools without making arrangements for them to be under 
proper control and sufficient chaperonage. The majority of our 
young people behave wonderfully well under very trying circum- 
stances, but there are many and many things going on that 
parents never dream of, and which go a long way towards ruining 
our boys and girls. 

Perhaps one of the first mistakes into which our girls and boys 
fall is that of getting into foreign habits on Sundays. They can- 
not refuse to do what their companions all do. At the outset they 
are too nervous to assert themselves. They are ashamed to tell 
their parents what they have done, and so a system of deceit is 
commenced which gradually leads to worse and worse. A young 
English girl, for instance, went quite lately to a German boarding 
school, and the first Sunday evening she was there she joined in 
an evening dance, simply for want of courage to say “ no,” and, 
unfortunately, that one act will be brought up time after time as 
an argument in favour of doing other things which are against her 
conscience and principles. 

That parents ought to put all these matters on a sure footing 
before sending their children from home is a positive duty, but 
very many do not realize how differently even Protestant foreigners 
live to what we are accustomed to at home. 

As for the young people themselves, their manner of startin 
will have everything almost to do with their future life. If they 
will only commence by resolutely living exactly as they would be 
required to do under their parents’ roof, half the battle would be 
fought, for those of our English young people who do so—and 
they are very many—are respected and invariably honoured for 
their steadiness and consistent conduct. 

That there is very much that is wrong cannot be denied. 
Children are led into folly from sheer fun and frolic at times, and 
in any case it is a dangerous experiment to leave our young people 
alone without sufficient protection and discipline. Several ex- 
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ceedingly sad and painful circumstances have been brought under 
my own notice, one very lately, which has caused much misery, 
and the breaking up of a whole household, and so I cannot too 
strongly beg of parents to have a thorough knowledge of where 
they place their children, and of the young people to be honest 
and true to their training, and not to slip into ways that they feel 
and know to be wrong. 

To enumerate all the faults of manner and the mistakes into 
which we are apt to blunder would be as impossible as useless ; but 
we can surely cultivate that politeness which leads to kindly 
thoughts and acts, and by practising it when abroad strive to give 
foreigners so high an opinion of English women and girls at any 
rate that it will induce them to grant to their wives and daughters 
a similar position and equal privileges to those we enjoy. 








JOSIAH BRINKMAN’S SECOND MARRIAGE. 


By FRANCES SELOUS, 


AUTHOR OF “A HAVEN OF GOLD,” “ NOT IN DEBRETT,” ETC. 


HARLIE HARGREAVES and Blanche Hayward had been for 
two years fellow-actors in the company engaged at the new Bon- 
bonniére Theatre, on the Embankment. He had been first walk- 
ing gentleman; she, first walking lady. Neither showed any 
remarkable talent in their profession, but both were proficients in 
the mystic art of dressing. Habitués of the stylish and popular 
Bonbonniére were wont to lay a great deal of stress upon the 
thoroughly good form of the theatre. The pieces produced were 
always good and in good taste, they were always successful, and 
the actors were all gentlemen, the actresses always ladies and 
always pretty, and the manager’s wife, who was the leading lady, 
wore dresses which made one of Worth’s best customers green with 
envy. 
After Hargreaves and Blanche had walked through a good deal 
of delicate sentiment on the boards, and very refined lovemaking, 
they somehow or other off the boards drifted into a sort of 
intimacy which only fell short of an engagement. They had 
never talked of marriage, they were both so poor and Hargreaves 
so extravagant, his salary of five pounds per week barely supplied 
his humble bachelor wants; and Blanche was so fond of pretty 
bonnets and hot-house flowers, her four pounds per week was 
barely sufficient for her single requirements. Clearly a ménage 
was impossible. There was a sort of idea, hinted at more than 
once by Charlie in moments of unwonted tenderness, that if ever 
he got an opening, by Jove! they would go into management, and 
Blanche should come out in a piece with dresses that would startle 
even Mrs. Derwentwater, the manager’s wife. 

During the run of “Love in a Cottage,” a sentimental drama, 
which had enjoyed a succés fow and threatened to run a thousand 
nights, Miss Blanche Hayward awoke to the fact that she, like the 
piece, had made a big hit. Josiah Brinkman, colonial merchant, 
middle-aged and a widower, had fallen in love with her. His 
admiration, which had at first expressed its ardour in bouquets and 
lavish extravagance in the matter of stalls, ultimately developed 
into a luncheon given at Richmond one Sunday to the whole cast. 
of “ Love in a Cottage,” and culminated in an acquaintance with 
Miss Hayward’s mamma and a habit of dropping in to afternoon 
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tea. Perhaps if Miss Hayward had cherished any serious liking for 
Mr. Hargreaves she might have hoped that the very demonstrative 
attentions of the rich merchant might have spurred on the dila- 
tory youth to some more decided expressions upon the subject of 
matrimony, but, however this may have been, Mr. Hargreaves did 
not become more explicit; on the contrary he became vaguely 
bitter and Byronical and indulged to a great extent in very gentle- 
manly cynicism. 

One evening as Hargreaves stood beside Blanche at the wing 
waiting for their entrance together in the second act, the call boy 
brought Miss Hayward a large parcel lightly covered with white 


paper. 

te Ab,” said Blanche coolly, with a swift glance at Hargreaves to 
note his expression ; * the usual bouquet.” 

“As usual, from the elderly Adonis,” said Hargreaves with his 
most cynical expression. 

‘He is not so very elderly,” said Blanche pouting, “and he 
does not think himself an Adonis.” 

‘“That’s sensible at any rate. I say, Blanche, though, how 
will all this end, don’t you know? Luncheon at Richmond, 
bouquets, &c.” 

* All this, don’t you know ?” retorted Blanche, herself adopting 
the cynical tone, “ will end in our wedding on the 22nd of next 
month at three o’clock at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, and to my 
being very pleased to see you at either or both of our ‘ at homes’ 
on the first and second Tuesdays in June.” 

Blanche made this announcement triumphantly, but there was, 
nevertheless, noticeable in her countenance an eagerness to note 
its effect upon her companion and a corresponding look of disap- 
pointment as he calmly and frankly wished her joy. 

“IT congratulate you, Blanche. By Jove! you'll cut the stage, 
though, I suppose, and that will be rather a bore, because I believe 
you are happier on the stage than you'll ever be off. But I do 
sincerely congratulate you, and if you were kind you would wish 
that I might pick up some little heiress as easily as you have 
landed your big fish. I shall come to both your ‘at homes,’ though 
you will be such a very great lady you will soon vote your old 
friends disreputable.” 

Blanche gave a curious little side-glance at her companion ; he 
was quite unmoved. Had their intimacy of the past been no more 
than idle philandering on his part? She had deceived herself 
certainly, and with a sudden change to the calm air which she 
meant to assume in the future as matron and possibly as a woman 
of fashion if she could manage it she dipped her nose into the 
bouquet of orchids and said as naturally as was possible: 

‘We shall be very pleased to see you, I am sure; recollect first 
and second Tuesdays, 4-7, at Lancaster Gate, corner house, facing 
the park.” 
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Of ‘course one of the chief stipulations in Mr. Josiah Brink- 
man’s contract of marriage with Miss Blanche Hayward, of the Bon- 
bonniére, was that she should bring her connection with the stage to 
an end. It would ill befit Mrs. Josiah Brinkman, wife of one of 
the wealthiest men in his particular line of business, to be earning 
a salary of a few pounds per week at any theatre however popular 
and recherché. 

The two afternoon parties to be given in the beginning of June, 
at which Mr. Brinkman was to introduce his bride to his own 
acquaintance, formed a frequent subject of conversation during their 
somewhat unpoetical engagement. Mr. Brinkman meant the 
parties to be first rate; there would be plenty of his set who 
might think he had demeaned himself by marrying an actress, 
but he would show them how he could elevate his wife to his own 
superior station, and give a party that would astonish Wright, the 
wholesale druggist, his neighbour at Lancaster Gate, and Cooper, 
the rich accountant, who had lately purchased.a nobleman’s house 
in Park Lane. Blanche, on her side, intended that their two “ at 
homes” should be really “ smart.” Of course Brinkman was dread- 
ful, and would be a fearful dead-weight at any party, and no 
doubt Mrs. Derwentwater would make game of him to her friends 
and patronize Blanche openly ; but nevertheless she thought it was 
quite possible that if she worked well she might contrive to give a 
party which should be mentioned in Truth, and which might be 
the forerunner of a long series of smart entertainments. She 
could fancy the paragraphs: “ Mrs. Brinkman—always a delight- 
ful hostess—splendid rooms, so many elegant costumes, &c., &c.” 
So both being bent on the same end, though with different views 
as to its attainment, the discussions during their short courtship 
were delightfully harmonious. Gunter of course was to be em- 
ployed; Locksmith, the clever caricaturist, to be engaged for the 
afternoon: he was not a novelty, perhaps, and everybody has 
heard his entertainments, but then no one need listen, and people 
want something of that sort to set them talking fairly well; a 
clever girl violinist, German, with long fair curls and a learned 
forehead; and Brinkman knew a baronet who owed him money, 
and would be obliged to come if he were asked in good time. 
Brinkman then handed his betrothed a list of his own friends to 
be invited, trimphantly exclaiming : 

“There! I flatter myself there isn’t a name down there that 
don’t represent pair-horse carriage people, and most of them can 
boast his country house as well as town ditto, and now let’s see 
your list.” 

Blanche shuddered; truly it would require a great deal of tact 
and talent to tone down this dreadful tradesman. 

“You've got a good many actors and actresses down here, I see,” 
said Brinkman, looking disparagingly at the list. 

“Yes, but they are among the smartest. If you want our 
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parties to be succesful, you must have good—I mean clever people. 
Mrs. Derwentwater has been to a garden-party at Marlborough 
House, and so has Rafferty, the Irish poet, I mean to ask.” 

This effectually silenced Brinkman. None of his people had 
crossed that sacred threshold. 

There was one cloud in Blanche Hayward’s otherwise serene sky, 
which resulted in so serious a quarrel as threatened almost to 
break off the engagement. This grew out of that perilous subject 
in second marriages—the widower’s family of daughters. They 
were to be bridesmaids at the wedding, and the bride-elect had 
supposed that that festival over, they would return into the re- 
tirement of their finishing school at Earl’s Court; but she was 
shocked to find that it was all otherwise—the fond father had 
determined to exhibit them at the two “at homes!” It was dread- 
ful, those great gawky girls, five of them. Wouldn’t five over- 
grown school-girls spoil any party ? How could an “at home” have 
any pretensions to elegance while marred by the presence of those 
puddingy young women? 

Blanche tried reasoning, persuasion and artifice. The dear 
girls were not old enough, they were not out, they would be out 
of place at a grown-up party. They were hardly more than child- 
ren in fact, dear Sophia was barely seventeen, and it would be 
really no kindness to withdraw her‘from school just now, when it 
was most important, &c. Brinkman was inexorable; they were 
not children, and he didn’t know anything about out or not out, 
all he knew was that Sophy and Jane were both fine-grown young 
women, and both taller than Blanche. 

When Blanche found it was impossible to influence this vulgar 
father with his plebeian paternal affection, she adopted the ground 
that it had only been for their own good she had wished them to 
remain at school, but that she was really pleased they were coming, 
and would like to go on the very next day and choose their dresses— 
she proposed worked muslin or something very simple and elegant. 
Mr. Brinkman might drive her to Regent Street in his carriage. But 
the next day brought a very acid note from Lydia, Miss Brinkman 
par excellence and whilom ruler of the Lancaster Gate mansion, 
who thanked her future step-mamma excessively for her no doubt 
(underlined) kindly meant interference, but begged to assure her 
that she was quite capable of choosing her own and her sisters’ 
dresses for the “at homes,” and that her papa had not yet begun 
to grudge the expense of satin merveilleux or brocaded silk, and 
had not yet proposed plain muslin, however elegant, for his 
daughters’ best dresses, whatever his other infatuations might in 
future lead him to. She remained, &c., Lydia Brinkman. 

 Odious girl,” thought Blanche ; “ fancy admitting to the pos- 
session of a best dress! I suppose they will insist upon rustling 
about in silk dresses, and the eldest is not so old asIam! But I 
suppose they must be conciliated, so I shan’t show this rude letter 
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to Josiah. Josiah! what a truly awful name! I wonder if it would 
be better for me to call him papa, as middle-class women call their 
husbands, and evade that dreadful ‘ Josiah !’” 

The first Tuesday in June dawned prosperously for the wife of 
Josiah Brinkman, Esq. It was a warm sunshiny day, with just 
enough balmy breeze to flutter the lace curtains of the five long 
windows in the Lancaster Gate drawing-room. 

The continental tour had been delightful. In the fulness of the 
bridegroom’s heart he had taken his bride to only the best and 
most Anglified hotels, where Mrs. Brinkman had been invariably 
mistaken for the rich Englishman’s daughter, and ardently courted 
as such by the dashing moustachioed foreign military men and 
those interesting poetical beings with foreign titles of nobility 
who haunt the best continental hotels in the hope of capturing by 
one cowp an English bride and a fortune. The culminating bliss 
of this most successful honeymoon had been a visit to the salons 
of the renowned Worth on their return through Paris, when Mr. 
Brinkman made Blanche, in her own words, “ too utterly happy,” 
by the preseutation of a visiting dress, a summer tea-gown and a 
dinner dress; this, on the top of the trousseau in a large measure 
paid for by the husband elect, seemed generosity more than 
princely. 

At a quarter to four precisely Blanche came down into the 
drawing-room graceful and elegant in a filmy, gauzy confection of 
that exquisite and almost unattainable simplicity that the eye of 
the connoisseur immediately detects to be the production of the 
highest artist. The five lumpy daughters of the house of Brink- 
man were scattered about the room with stiff bouquets in their 
hands. They were dressed in costly silks and satins that made 
one hot to look at in the warm June afternoon, and their stout 
homely figures all looked older than their stepmother’s. 

“T say, girls,” cried Janey, the youngest but one, “let’s come 
and see ma’s Paris dress.” 

Before Blanche could move she was surrounded by her five step- 
daughters, eagerly scanning the gown which was to crush Mrs. 
Derwentwater. 

“ Why, I declare,” said Lydia, “ it’s only plain muslin with little 
tucks and embroidery like a baby’s robe, and yet it cost fifty 
guineas! Aren’t you disappointed, ma ?” 

“Why, no; it’s very simple and of course the materials very 
likely didn’t cost five pounds, but then it is really elegant. Don’t 
you think it looks nice?” 

“Tt does make you look ‘jolly, certainly,” said Janey rather 
doubtfully. “Do you know, girls, I rather wish we had let ma 
choose our dresses.” 

Blanche was delighted ; approbation wrung from these sworn 
enemies must herald admiration in other quarters. 

Almost before the ormolu clock, from which Blanche, after a 
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desperate battle with her husband, had banished the glass shade, 
had struck four, the first rat-tat-tat at the door was heard. After 
an interval of a few minutes occupied by the Misses Brinkman in 
craning their necks round corners of the balcony in the hope of 
obtaining a glimpse of the over-punctual visitor, and before Janey 
had time to assure her sisters that it was a man with a white 
hand and long grey coat, the door opened and one of Gunter’s 
well-bred men confidentially announced “ Mr. ’Argreaves.” 

‘“‘ How do you do, Mrs. Brinkman? You see I have taken you 
at your word and mean to come to both your parties. I came 
early because I want you to make use of me, we are such old 
friends, almost brother and sister to each other.” Hargraves em- 
phasized this assertion with a slight pressure of the hand and one 
of the tender little looks which constituted his chief stock-in-trade 
in his profession and which rather seemed to belie the fraternal 
sentiments he laid claim to. “You are in quite a new world,” 
with a glance at the step-daughters, “and I am sure a brother 
may be useful.” 

“Thank you very much; I shall remember your kind offer— 
and now let me introduce you to my daughters. Lydia, let me 
ow Mr. Hargreaves, Miss Brinkman, Emily, Louisa, Jane, 

ophia.” 

Hargreaves bowed to all five and then began to devote himself 
to the eldest. He wanted to become intimate with the rich mer- 
chant and his family, and he felt that to ingratiate himself with 
the eldest and plainest of the five plain young women was the best 
way to accomplish that end. 

The rat-tat-tats increased until the knocker seemed never still; 
hot-looking bulky matrons and their overdressed daughters poured 
in; a few young men, very carefully dressed, very confident about 
their own appearance and general merits and rather supercilious 
towards all the overdressed young women who were not only 
daughters ; and a few fat elderly white-waistcoated men, repre- 
sented the Brinkman section. To all these Mr. Brinkman, 
radiant and very warm in his wedding garments, introduced his 
wife, whom they afterwards disparaged to their friends who were 
not at the entertainment, and talked of as “a chit tricked out in 
muslin and a professional actress, I am told, and not at all a suit- 
able second choice for Josiah Brinkman, mark my words.” 

Blanche’s friends arrived later and shocked many of the Brink- 
man circle by appearing to know and make much of Mr. Lock- 
smith, the caricaturist— A professional paid for the afternoon ! ” 

Blanche, who recollected the buzz and roar of many voices at 
the smart “at homes ” given by the wives of successful authors, 
actors, managers and others she had so much enjoyed in the past, 
felt a painful consciousness of the absence of noise. The rooms 
were nearly full, yet the hostess could distinctly hear the notes of 
the celebrated German violinist. Those rich commercial friends 
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of Brinkman’s would not talk, and could a party be a success at 
which it was necessary to lower your voice before making dis- 
paraging remarks about your host, hostess and other guests ? 

Mrs. Houghton, famed for her wicked tongue and cleverly spite- 
ful remarks, was quite silent ; she would say plenty of good things 
about the party afterwards, no doubt, at the other houses she 
would be going to and would bring ridicule upon the house, but 
that was not what was wanted. 

Quite late Mrs. Derwentwater arrived, bringing with her a dis- 
tinguished divorcée who had become quite the fashion since by 
legal artifice she had outwitted her titled husband in his-suit. 
She shook hands with Blanche, introduced the friend and moved 
on into the rooms. Blanche saw gold eye-glasses raised and a 
good deal of staring. Mrs. Derwentwater was recognized, that was 
a good thing; the presence of an actress who had been toa garden 
party at Marlborough House, and a fashionable divorcée must give 
ton to any reception. Mrs. Derwentwater moved through the 
drawing-rooms, nodded to Hargreaves, shook hands with Lock- 
smith, and exactly seven minutes after her arrival came to say 
good-bye to her hostess. 

“‘So soon, Mrs. Derwentwater,” said Blanche ; “ won’t you let 
Mr. Brinkman get you some tea or an ice downstairs ?” 

‘No, dear, thank you very much. I must be going. We are 
already overdue at dear Lady Botherby’s in Berkeley Square, but 
I was determined to come and see you and congratulate you. 
Such a charming man, Mr. Brinkman,” said Mrs. Derwentwater, 
nodding her head in the direction of a short stout man in the 
doorway, under the mistaken impression that he was Mr. Brinkman, 
“and such dear girls, quite charming companions for you, I am 
sure. Good-bye dear,” and Mrs. Derwentwater sailed out of the 
room and downstairs, and wafted on the summer air Blanche over- 
heard such scraps of her remarks to her friend as “ barbarous 
furniture—people that one has never seen anywhere, don’t you 
know—and a relief to get off.” 

By a quarter to seven the last of the guests had departed and 
Blanche was able to siak down on to an ottoman and admit to her- 
self that the reception had fallen far short of that standard of 
elegance which may aspire to be called smart. She knew this 
and knew that next week another herd of people would march 
into her house, devour refreshments and march out, and that 
neither entertainment would do anything more than enable Mr. 
Brinkman’s acquaintance to shake their heads and augur no good 
of a man of his age marrying a theatrical. 

The first result of the “ at homes ” was a flood of invitations to 
ponderous and dreary dinner parties and a series of equally pon- 
derous dinners to be given in compensation. Blanche refrained 
from asking any of her former friends and acquaintance to these 
banquets. They would only laugh and make game of the enter- 
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tainment and it was quite possible that these commercial friends 
of Mr. Brinkman would consider themselves outraged if asked to 
meet actors or actresses of twice their education and information. 
The two first Tuesdays of the month continued to be held sacred 
as reception days, but only in that mild and feminine form of 
dissipation which consists in tea, new bonnets, the discussion of 
other people’s daughters’ chances, pet curates and domestic and 
infantine worries. 

Three months of vulgar prosperity had seemed like three years 
to Blanche; she had drifted away from her former acquaintance. 
Many of them still asked her to their large and indiscriminate 
crushes, but no longer to the little luncheons to meet this or that 
celebrity, dinners at Richmond to féte that society poet or the 
other, or the dainty little parties during the earlier part of the 
season, when strawberries are hardly in and salmon not a dish for 
the economical materfamilias. She read the weekly journals and 
sighed over the accounts of balls, dinners and “ at homes,” and felt 
venomously disposed towards her former associates, whose names 
so often occurred, low down it is true, but still among the lists of 
guests at so many smart receptions. Blanche still read the Fra, 
that Testament of actors, and made a point of taking her husband 
to the first performances of all the new pieces at the best theatres, 
and in her seat in the stalls she felt like a war horse scenting the 
fray from afar but chained up in his stable, what time his equine 
brethren are disporting themselves on the battlefield. 

All this time Charlie Hargreaves was a constant dropper in on 
Sundays and on the two first Tuesdays. He came in late, about 
the time that other visitors were departing, and regaled Blanche 
with the latest rumours of the green room and the amusing on 
dits of the profession. He was very respectful and if a trifle senti- 
mental contrived to combine sentimentality with an interesting 
pensiveness which was quite affecting. ; 

‘“‘T am afraid Charlie really liked me more than I imagined,” 
mused Blanche in thoughtful moments. “I am afraid I treated 
him very badly, getting engaged all in a hurry as I did without 
giving him an opportunity of declaring himself. I daresay his 
small salary made him reticent. Poor fellow, he is very nice, and 
I am glad he gets on with the girls; it is so nice to hear all about 
the profession now that I have retired.” 

If it was also nice to have an elegant young man hovering about 
her in constant attendance on her and who seemed prompted by 
the purest affection to make himself her slave, Blanche did not 
admit as much to herself even in the privacy of her own boudoir. 
After six months of married life and retirement from the stage 
Blanche felt that existence had become a burden almost too great 
for further patient endurance. She had managed to ingratiate 
herself with her step-daughters, who reverenced her for her taste 
in dressing and consulted her as an oracle upon all details of the 
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toilet. But their society weighed her down, they were so dull, so 
inartistic, so dreadfully Philistine, and Mr. Brinkman seemed to 
her daily more and more to assume the position of father and 
rather a grumpy father. He was very generous, gave her plenty 
of money, and allowed her a great deal of liberty, but she must 
in return provide for all his creature comforts and listen to and 
sympathize with the daily bulletins he issued concerning the state 
of his health, the slight chill he caught yesterday from which he 
was a “ leetle ” better to-day. She must be ever in her place to the 
moment at the seven o’clock dinner and must meekly endure his 
revilings and stormings if the fish was boiled too much, the meat 
hard or the vegetables cold. And when he asserted that there was 
a cabal to prevent him ever getting his vegetables at the right 
temperature, she must listen and assent without a smile. Very 
soon she began to think that perhaps she had committed a mis- 
take. She had been over hasty in accepting the proposals of this 
rich man. She was too young to give up her profession; she 
should have remained upon the stage until youth and her good 
looks were on the wane and then it would have been good policy to 
marry and provide for her middle and latter age. But on the 
other hand perhaps when good looks were on the wane it might 
not be within her power to achieve the conquest of the rich man 
whom she had always looked upon as the natural protector of her 
future. And then her old friend and fellow actor of the Bonbon- 
niére was always at hand regretting that she had left the stage, 
suggesting that it was a pity that one so gifted, &c., &c., should be 
buried in private life, and perpetually talking of the many open- 
ings there were on the stage for clever young actresses, if only 
backed by a man of substantial fortune and able to push them well 
to the front. 

“ Given a good play, my dear Mrs. Brinkman, a clever manager, 
an artistic stage manager—your leading actor could stage manage 
for you or at any rate direct a subordinate—and such a man as 
Brinkman to finance the concern, and you would make a fortune.” 

They were seated on the landing of Mrs. Derwentwater’s house 
at one of that lady’s large parties given towards the end of the 
season, parties given with a view to paying off easily and cheaply 
all small outstanding debts of hospitality and attention and which 
ill-assorted mobs formed Blanche’s last link with the society she 
most approved. 

Blanche had felt more than one pang of regret as she noted how 
much cooler had been her reception by her hostess and how much 
less the attention of other old acquaintances now that she came 
among them as Mrs. Brinkman, of Lancaster Gate, than had fallen 
to her lot formerly as Miss Hayward, of the Bonbonniére. 

‘Then do you really think I could get a good engagement if 
Mr. Brinkman were to let me try ?” 

‘* My dear Blanche—I mean Mrs. Brinkman ; the other, though, 
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comes instinctively”—Hargreaves concentrated his whole genius on 
the production of arespectful and heartrending sigh eked out by the 
expression of tenderest melancholy—“ my dear Mrs. Brinkman, 
why try for an engagement ? Why not take that new theatre they 
are building in Leicester Square and produce a piece yourself ? ” 

“With myself for leading lady? I always feel very confident 
of my power to win the audience if ever I had an opening, but do 
you really think I am good enough for leading lady ?” 

“ Quite, my dear Blanche—only I should not recommend you to 
undertake so much at once; engage Ada Walters, the new Ameri- 
can actress, for the first season say, and then when everything is 
fairly well en train, who would make a more attractive, more 
bewitching, more lovable leading lady than yourself? ” 

Blanche was touched and flattered. “If only Mr. Brinkman 
could be persuaded,” she sighed. 

“Let us try,” said Hargreaves. “If you will only second me 
we ought to succeed.” 

Before the new theatre was upholstered Mr. Brinkman had been 
talked, argued, flattered and cajoled into signing an agreement 
to take it for three years. Not without difficulty had this 
been achieved. For along time Mr. Josiah Brinkman had con- 
fined his share of the argument to the assertion that he knew how 
to invest his capital safely and soundly so as to bring him in good 
interest and he didn’t mean to begin to make risky speculations 
now. Thus did Mr. Josiah Brinkman at first reject all proposi- 
tions for him to subsidize the new theatre. But constant drop- 
ping wears away the hardest stone, and from hearing continually of 
this scheme for making money so easily, he began to think and 
talk about it in his leisure hours, and was considerably influenced by 
hearing that his friend Cooper, the accountant, had for years been 
the real, though not the nominal lessee of a West End theatre and 
an East End music-hall, and that he had furthermore made a good 
thing out of both. If Cooper, who was a shrewd fellow and no- 
thing more, and not one whit acleverer man of business than 
himself, had made money in that way, surely he Josiah Brinkman 
could manage equally well. And so by little and little he became 
at first reconciled to the idea of such a thing as being feasible and 
ultimately to treat of it as not impossible. Blanche’s solicitations 
perhaps turned the balance. An elderly man who can resist a 
young wife’s entreaties, prayers, and tears so early in his married 
life as the first six months, must indeed be made of adamant. 
Mr. Josiah Brinkman was not; he was obstinate and conservative 
in his ideas, but warm-hearted and where the influence of his fair 
young second wife was concerned inclined to be fatuous; he was 
also amenable to flattery and where his own ends were concerned 
Mr. Charlie Hargreaves did not scruple to administer large doses 
of that emollient. 

Before the opening of Parliament in the year following his 
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marriage Mr. Josiah Brinkman found himself the lessee of the 
new Harlequin theatre, and early in February took his place in the 
stage-box to witness the first raising of the curtain of the 
new theatre ; his wife was to act one of the old order of réles 
in the new play. Her dresses were known to have been made 
by Worth, and it was confidently hoped that they in conjunc- 
tion with the real Chippendale furniture to be used in the piece, 
and the splendid acting of Miss Ada Walters the American 
comedienne would secure a certain success. 

The piece, “ The Happy Pair,” was a success ; Miss: Ada Walters’ 
acting received enthusiastic notices in all the papers; Mrs. Brink- 
man’s performance was generally unnoticed, except by the critics of a 
few semi-theatrical weeklies, who went the length of dismissing her 
from notice with such damning remarks as lay-figure, unintelli- 
gent rendering, want of vivacity and absence of light and shade ; 
what praise they did mete her was awarded to the elegance of her 
costumes. Artistically she was a failure; from a business point 
of view successful. The Queen devoted a column to the descrip- 
tion of her gowns, and hundreds of that large class of females who 
consult that journal as an oracle booked seats for “ The Happy 
Pair,” that they might see and study and drill their own dress- 
makers into reproducing such perfection. 

During the run of “ The Happy Pair,” Mr. Brinkman, who soon 
began to find his evenings dull without the young wife he had 
wedded in the hope of securing an amiable companion in his middle 
age, and skilful and obedient nurse in his old age, got into the habit 
of getting into a hansom after dinner and taking one or other of his 
daughters tothe theatre, sometimes to see “ The Happy Pair,” some- 
times to see some other play. In his position of lessee of the Harle- 
quin, Josiah Brinkman had no difficulty in obtaining admission into 
any theatre ; and he felt a pleasing sense of importance as he handed 
his card to the box-keeper, certain of being immediately offered 
his choice of a seat in box or stalls; on these occasions he felt 
the few thousands invested in the Harlequin not ill-spent. The 
society of a daughter of the school-girl age is often apt to pall upon 
the mature mind of a business man, and Josiah Brinkman fell also 
into the habit of going into the lobbies between the acts and of 
imbibing glasses of whisky and water at the refreshment bar and of 
getting into conversation with the other loungers and habitués of 
the theatre. From these he would hear the latest on dits of popular 
actors and actresses, and choice little scandals of behind the scenes 
in which it often happened that noble and even royal names were 
mentioned. He himself had been connected with the drama so 
short a time that there were few among these raffish and Bohemian 
theatre-goers who knew his appearance by sight, and thus it was 
that one evening between the acts of an unssually vapid opera 
bouffe that he had brought his youngest daughter to see, under 
the impression that that sort of play was the only fit one for the 
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juvenile feminine mind, he chanced upon a little knot of men 
standing by the refreshment bar very freely discussing the Harle- 
quin, its management and himself. 

“ Rich old City buffer, alderman, or Lord Mayor, or something of 
that sort—only been married a few months—doesn’t seem to mind 
all this philandering, perhaps he’s rather sick of the fair Blanche 
already and wouldn’t mind handing. her over; perhaps he don’t 
object to heavy damages. Can’t say which.” 

When he heard the Christian name of his wife uttered by a 
coarse red-faced man in this familiar manner Mr. Josiah Brink- 
man winced. He had always thought he had done a risky thing 
in marrying a professional actress, he now began to fear he had 
done a foolish thing. He felt inclined to aim a blow at the red- 
faced man, but restrained himself and resolved to listen to what 
might follow. But there was silence fora moment. Miss Blanche 
Hayward was not sufficiently great an actress for her frailty to be 
a matter of general interest ; no one seemed inclined to carry on 
the conversation. Josiah Brinkman braced himself up to ask a 
question. He was resolved to hear all that might be known. 

“Ahem,” he began, diffidently addressing the man who had 
spoken about his wife. ‘And who is it that philanders with Miss 
Blanche Hayward ? ” ‘ 

“Who is it,man? Why, who should it be if not Charlie Har- 
greaves? He was engaged to her, don’t you know, before her 
' marriage and now he has got round old| Brinkman, who has taken 
the Harlequin and has given him this engagement. Some people 
think Brinkman don’t know anything about it, but I think he 
does ; he can’t be sucha fool as not to. Why, they are always about 
together—professional matinées, private views of picture galleries, 
&c. ; everybody knows how it will end: Sir James Hannen, £5,000 
damages and our worthy Brinkman free as the birds of the air.” 

Mr. Brinkman thanked the talkative stranger and went slowly 
back to his seat in the stalls. So these people were talking about 
him and the behaviour of his wife. People said that Hargreaves 
had “ got round” him. What a fool he had been to take a theatre 
and allow his wife to actagain! He did not believe that his wife 
had behaved badly, he loved her and admired her and felt per- 
fectly sure that she had lived in the dangerous atmosphere of a 
theatre without having been tainted. He thought it very likely 
that his wife had flirted with Hargreaves, but he did not think 
that she had done anything worse. One thing bothered him. 
That man had said that his wife had been engaged to Hargreaves 
at the time that he Brinkman had proposed to marry her. He 
hoped this was false; he had never heard any rumour of such a 
thing when first he knew her and she had positively told him that 
she had never been wooed in marriage before the unromantic 
widower had seen and courted her. However, he soon decided on 
his plan of action. He would see his wife directly she aaa 
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with her maid from the theatre, he would demand an explanation 
of her conduct and in any case he would forbid her to act again. 
A substitute must be found for her part. 

When the play was over, he drove home with his daughter. As 
soon as they entered the house, he bade the damsel good-night 
and told her to go to bed at once. He opened the door of the 
drawing-room, in which the lights had already been extinguished ; 
the morning-room was equally dark and deserted. His daughters 
had gone to bed. It was well, he would rather that the explana- 
tion with his wife should take place without fear of interruption. 
He went down into the dining-room. The gas was lighted, the 
fire burned brightly, and some soup simmered in a small earthen- 
ware saucepan on a dainty copper trivet. This was the supper of 
the mistress of the house. Before very many minutes Josiah 
Brinkman heard a key turn in the front door and almost imme- 
diately Blanche came into the dining-room followed by the maid 
who acted as dresser and went to and from the theatre with her. 
Blanche was amazed to find her husband still up. 

“TI remained up because I want to speak to you. Foster, you 
can go, your mistress won’t want you any more.” 

Blanche was still more amazed and looked a little frightened. 

** What do you wish to say, Josiah ?” 

There was no answer for a few moments. Josiah Brinkman sat 
in a chair he had drawn up to the fire and glared into the glowing 
embers. 

“ What doI want to say? I want to say a great deal. What 
do you mean by flirting with that young Hargreaves? Do you 
think that I don’t know that you go to matinées, as you call them, 
with him and that people look on you as inseparable and laugh at 
me for allowing it?” 

Blanche looked very white and frightened and made no reply. 

“You've got nothing to say, then, madam. Well, I have. 
You’ve acted at the Harlequin for the last time. To-morrow 
morning early I shall telegraph to the manager that you are ill 
and he must find a substitute. Your part is quite insignificant, it 
would not be difficult to find a girl to take it at shorter notice, and 
I forbid you to speak to that jackanapes of a Hargreaves any 
more. Do you hear? Now take your supper and go to bed.” 

Blanche had said nothing, but had seemed petrified with astonish- 
ment during this brusqueaddress. It had taken her quite by surprise. 
She knew that people at the theatre had begun to talk about her, 
quite unjustly, as she had done nothing ‘to deserve censure—as 
yet—but she had always supposed that her husband would have 
continued in his blissful state of ignorance until—well, until any- 
thing should happen to startle and enlighten him. However,in a 
very few moments she had braced up her energies and was able to 
answer, to ae and ultimately to convince her husband. It was 
two a.m. by the time Josiah Brinkman turned out the lights and 
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went upstairs to bed, and by that time Blanche had wept, entreated, 
argued and coaxed him into allowing her to act just for the run of 
the piece, which was to be withdrawn at Easter, and after then she 
promised to leave the stage for ever, and, moreover, she promised 
that Hargreaves should no longer be allowed to visit in Lancaster 
Gate, and promised that she would have nothing more to do with 
Hargreaves than was required by the exigencies of the piece. 

Blanche could not sleep that night ; she lay perfectly still lest 
she should be discovered to be awake. She was thinking she had 
acted an unworthy part in promising not to speak to Charlie 
Hargreaves except. so much as their acting together should necessi- 
tate. She felt too sure that once in his society she was absolutely 
unable to exercise all self-control. Those little murmurings of 
reproach that she had thrown him over so suddenly—for lately 
Hargreaves had contrived to let her know that at the very moment 
she announced her engagement to him, he had been on the point 
of asking her to join his struggling fortunes ; learning, however, of 
the greater fortune of her last pretendant he had, as honour 
prompted him, retired from the field and schooled himself to con- 
gratulate her and with an aching heart conceal his disappointment— 
and a thousand sighs of regret and half suggestions of despair all led 
her to forget that the young man who accused her of desertion had in 
the course of the two years during which they had acted together, 
enjoyed every facility for declaring his devotion and that he had 
carefully avoided making any use of such opportunities. However, 
it is comparatively easy for a good-looking young man of the order 
known to young women as interesting, to blind the reason and 
cajole the understanding of any girl he may wish to captivate, and 
so it happened that a very few months after her marriage, Blanche 
had quite been talked into believing, first, that she had jilted Charlie 
Hargreaves, and, secondly, that that young man was still devotedly, 
madly in love with her. 

After that scene in the dining-room when Josiah Brinkman 
accused her of flirtation, Blanche felt that she was undergoing a 
certain amount of surveillance that seemed to her unbearable. At 
all hours of the day Brinkman would come tearing home from the 
City in a hansom and ask to see her, and finding her in the morn- 
ing-room with his daughters, reading a novel or last Sunday’s 
Era or Referee, would tear back again to the City in the same 
hansom that had brought him; several times in a week Brinkman 
would suddenly appear behind the scenes at the Harlequin and 
make some lame excuse for having come there. In a short time 
the surveillance ceased, Brinkman being apparently satisfied of his 
wife’s good conduct ; and Blanche began gradually to forget that 
promise she had made not to have anything more to do with 
Charlie Hargreaves and she gradually fell into the way of wonder- 
ing whether she had not been foolish in marrying so soon, and 
whether it was not a great pity that she had not trusted more in Har- 
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greaves’ attachment. Somehow or other they had both so much in 
common between them. He liked Parma violets and tuberoses for his 
button-hole, she loved to wear a parwre of those flowers in the corsage 
of her evening dress, both liked the same perfume at a certain 
terribly expensive shop in Bond Street. He got his suéde gloves 
in Paris; she occasionally treated herself to stockings and gloves 
from the Eden of millinery. At the same time Blanche was 
bound to confess that Josiah Brinkman had been very good to 
her. He had made her a handsome settlement and he allowed 
her to be absolute mistress in everything provided always that 
she did well and faithfully those little offices he required of her: 
dinner perfect and punctual, sympathy in his imaginary micro- 
scopic ailments, &c., &c. Perhaps if she had never known that 
good-looking, elegant Charlie Hargreaves, she might have been 
quite happy with Mr. Brinkman. 

It may seem strange that a young woman of twenty-three, who 
has for five years supported herself and in part supported her 
mother, should know so little of the masculine ways of the world 
as not to be able to distinguish between real, genuine love-making 
and love-making pour passer le temps. Charlie Hargreaves had 
succeeded in making Blanche Brinkman believe that he idolized 
her and only knew peace and happiness in her dear society. How 
many other young women he had impressed with the same belief 
was only known to himself and the inherited instinct called con- 
science. 

Blanche grew more and more unhappy. She did not rejoice in 
a high order of mind, and as is the case with many of her profes- 
sion, was more richly endowed with the emotional qualities than 
with the intellectual. Mr. Brinkman’s kindness to her took the 
shape of a reproach, and she felt that her present life was a deceit. 
It was on one evening towards the end of Lent, very shortly before 
the withdrawal of the piece, that Blanche resolved to remain no 
longer the mistress of the house in Lancaster Gate. Hargreaves 
had lately become more and more Byronic and Swinburnian in his 
self-accusations, it being very much the habit of young men of a 
certain amount of good looks, cultivation and vanity to lay claim 
to a far greater depth of wickedness than they either possess the 
strength or the weakness of mind to be capable of. He had also made 
so many touching allusions to being bound in honour to the man 
at whose hand he received so much favour that Blanche felt quite 
assured that once removed from the man of whose kindness Har- 
greaves had so feeling a recognition, those proposals towards which 
everything had seemed lately to point would be too joyfully made. 
After a large amount of hesitation, inward debatings, infirmities 
of purpose, Blanche was at last resolved. Marriage, as Charlie 
had often said, was a fetter too gross for minds of so lofty a 
nature as his and hers—a poetical union could alone ensure 
their happiness. Blanche knew of many poetical unions in the 
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theatrical world, looked askance at by Mrs. Grundy and the mass, 
which she felt quite sure could set a pattern to many more duly 
executed ceremonials. 

Accordingly, after a world of deciding and undeciding, resolving 
and doubting, Blanche packed up a few dresses and all the money 
she possessed in a portmanteau, which she sent by her maid to the 
theatre, and then sat down to explain her conduct to her husband. 
She made a packet of alljthe jewellery he had given her after the 
approved manner of runaway wives—there sems to be an etiquette 
even in running away—and then began her letter. She had 
always meant to do her duty; found too late she loved another, 
devotedly, despairingly, &c., &c.; she left him because thoughts 
of that other came between her and her husband, &c.; would he 
kindly forget her entirely, and if ever, &c., her conduct should 
waver from the hard lines that artistic minds felt to be so narrow 
and constrained, would he do her the justice to believe that when 
she wrote she was at least in act if not in thought his faithful 
wife. This she sealed in an envelope, directed and placed in a con- 
spicuous position in the hall. Her husband was going to a civic 

orge and would not be home before ten ; he would see it then after 
she had left the house. This done, Blanche roamed about the 
house feeling rather melancholy ; she had latterly worked herself 
into a romantic and sentimental state of mind, which seemed to 
demand this step she contemplated taking. She would go and 
live with her mother, seek an engagement at another theatre, and 
if Charlie seemed still as devoted as ever, well, she almost felt 
that it would be heroic to throw everything away for his sake. 

In her anxiety to leave home without seeing her step-daughters 
Blanche left earlier than usual. The hall door closed with an 
ominous bang as she shut it for the last time. When she reached 
the theatre the piece had only just begun, and she did not come 
on until the second act. She felt nervous and unable to occupy 
herself, so she dressed and went into the green-room, thinking 
that she might see some one there and be able to talk and 
distract herself. The green-room at first seemed empty, but there 
was a large fourfold screen in front of the fire and presently Blanche 
gathered that there were two men standing behind it with their 
backs to the fire talking. They were talking in an undertone and 
had not heard her entrance. She hardly ever went into the green- 
room and half thought she had better go and wait in her dressing- 
room when her own name pronounced by one of the men behind 
the screen suddenly arrested her attention. It was hardly in 
human nature not to listen. She listened. 

“JT am told you are quite devoted to this little Mrs. Brinkman, 
shadow her about, in fact, as the Irish members say,” said one of 
the voices behind the screen. 

So you have heard it, have you?” said the other, and to 
Blanche’s amazement the voice belonged to Charlie Hargreaves. 
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“Yes, she is a good little thing, certainly, but deuced sentimental, 
and always requires a large amount of gush.” 

“ Ah, then, there is nothing serious on your side ?” 

‘“‘ Nothing whatever, my dear fellow,” said Charlie coolly ; “ but 
it’s always as well to be aw mieux with a manager’s or capitalist’s 
wife, and you see any petits soins I may have lavished upon 
the fair Blanche have borne very good fruit. I owe this present 
engagement entirely to her infatuation.” 

There was a laugh behind the scene—the cold, careless, cynical 
laugh of two young men at a woman’s expense. 

Blanche rushed out of the room. Her infatuation indeed! 
Her eyes were opened. She went to her dressing-room, called 
her maid and bade her take a hansom and give the man extra 
money to drive his fastest to Lancaster Gate. She was to 
get the letter that she would find in the hall addressed to her 
master, and then return, also as quickly as possible. Blanche 
looked at her watch—a quarter past nine. Foster might, if she 
got a good cab, reach Lancaster Gate within the half hour, and 
she did not think that her husband would be home so early. If 
he had not already seen that letter she would be able to return 
home and assure her husband he had nothing to fear from any 
rival. Her infatuation! She wondered how she could ever have 


thought Charlie Hargreaves good ! very soon she wondered that she . 


had ever thought him good-looking, and before the end of their 
scene in the second act she felt sure that she hated him and could 
not believe that she had ever liked him!at all. 

It must be at least an hour before Foster could return either 
with or without the letter. Blanche felt that hour to be intermin- 
able. Added to her feelings of gratitude to the really good-hearted 
Brinkman she felt a sudden revulsion of feeling in his favour. He 
at least admired her and loved her, and would never wound her 
vanity by daring to talk of her infatuation should the letter have 
been found and read. Added to the grievous fact of her having 
sacrificed all claim to her husband’s affection she would have to 
endure the humiliating knowledge that between two stools she 
had fallen very thoroughly to the ground. One thing was fortu- 
nate, and that was she had made no mention of Hargreaves; in 
confessing that at the time she wrote she loved another she had 
not written any name. ; 

Within the hour Foster was back, and to Blanche’s delight she 
had a letter in her hand, but her pleasure was shortlived—the 
letter was addressed to herself in her husband’s hand. He had 
returned home earlier than she had anticipated and had read her 
letter,*and acting on the information contained in it had resolved 
to leave London immediately with his daughters. He should later 
on consider if he should take any steps to procure a divorce 
against the woman who had disgraced him. 

A divorce! Blanche had never thought of such a thing. Even 
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when she had meditated that poetical union which seemed so 
beautiful, she had not realized the harsh construction put on such 
unions by the world. But she had done nothing to deserve a divorce, 
thank heavens! Perhaps if she were to write and confess every- 
thing to her husband he would forgive her and take her back into 
that Philistine home she had so stupidly despised. But on re- 
turning to the letter she found that it would not be so easy to 
make a confession. Her husband in his letter went on to state 
that he was leaving England in order to sever all connection with 
his faithless wife, that he purposely left no address to which 
letters might be forwarded, and that on his return, should any 
letters arrive in Blanche’s handwriting, they should all be sent back 
unopened. 

This seemed conclusive. Blanche felt almost stupefied. It 
was some time before she could collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to consider how she should act. She had already arranged to 
stay with her mother, so she would drive there with her maid 
after the performance. In the morning she would dismiss Foster 
—in her present position she could not afford the luxury of a 
maid. As a matter of fact she was entitled to the money secured 
to her by her marriage settlement, but she in her ignorance sup- 
posed that having left her husband she had forfeited her right to 
the money. During the morning also she would plead ill-health 
and throw up her engagement at the Harlequin—at any rate her 
husband should not be led to suppose that she had left him for 
love of that coxcomb at the theatre. After a week’s rest she 
would try and procure an engagement either at some other London 
theatre or in the provinces. 

Blanche found some difficulty in obtaining an engagement at 
any of the fashionable theatres, and after six weeks’ enforced idle- 
ness was fain to accept a small part in a melodrama to be produced 
at a house sacred to the school of blood and thunder. The smaller 
salary which Blanche had been fain to accept necessitated her 
living very carefully, and she had a general feeling of having made 
a failure of existence and of not wishing to encounter any of her 
old friends, that kept her rather a prisoner in her mother’s small 
lodgings, more handsomely furnished, it is true, than before her 
marriage, but miserably small after the large rooms at Lancaster 
Gate. Blanche devoted a great portion of her time to wondering 
what was happening in her house. Were the girls pleased to have 
her gone and reign in her place? Did Lydia study her father’s 
whims and comfort better than his wife had? and was he, there- 
fore, also pleased that she had gone? Blanche could not admit to 
herself that she felt for her husband any feeling so romantic as 
love, but she certainly missed him a great deal. He was dreadfully 
old and uninteresting and plebeian, of course, but he had been 
always kind to her, and at any rate he believed her beautiful and 
‘a genius. For some time after she left her husband she was con- 
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scious of the presence of two rather shabby individuals who often 
hovered in the neighbourhood of her lodgings for days together, 
and often appeared mysteriously at the stage door, and sometimes 
were to be seen in converse with the custodian of that dingy 
portal. These she guessed to be detectives employed by her hus- 
band to obtain evidence for a divorce, and she rejoiced in her heart 
to think how fruitless was their quest. These shadows soon 
vanished, and one evening Blanche saw among the occupants of 
the stalls her husband. He looked worn and anxious, Blanche 
thought, and she wondered if it was on her account, and if he 
would ever forgive her and take her back into his confidence. 
Several times Blanche saw that same face in the stalls, but still 
there were no signs of relenting. Mr. Brinkman must know 
where to find her. The detectives, if those shabby beings were 
detectives, knew where she lived, and Mr. Brinkman could always 
find out her address at the theatre. 

One day late in the autumn, as Blanche and her mother sat 
over the fire taking tea and chatting in that cosy half hour before 
Blanche must start for the theatre, there was a knock at the door, 
and the landlady’s shabby maid-servant announced, “ Miss Brink- 
man, if you please.” 

Before Blanche could recover from her astonishment Lydia came 
across the room, and shook hands awkwardly enough with Mrs. 
Hayward and then with Blanche. Mrs. Hayward told her to be 
seated, and Lydia sat down on the edge of a chair, and without 
looking at her step-mother asked her how she was and how she 
liked the new piece she was acting in. After the proper reply had 
been made the conversation languished. Blanche looked wonder- 
ingly at Lydia. Had she come here of her own free-will, or had 
she been sent? Had she come to tender the olive-branch? Lydia 
looked all about the room, at the photographs on the mantelshelf, 
at the cat purring on the hearthrug, at Mrs. Hayward’s knitting— 
anywhere but at her step-mother’s face. Presently she said in 
short jerky sentences : 

‘“We have been on the Continent. All of us. Pa meant to 
stay a year. He felt lonely, though, so we all came back. Pa 
expected a letter from you.” 

“Did he ?” said Blanche very slowly. ‘I should have written, 
but he told me not to.” 

‘“‘T know; he said he did. He was angry at first. He isn’t now. 
May he come and see you?” 

Before Blanche could answer Lydia got up hurriedly, and mut- 
tering something about other calls and good-bye for the present, 
left the room and went down stairs. Blanche was astonished, 
pleased and alarmed in turns. Would Mr. Brinkman forgive her? 
She would behave much better for the future. She would never 
act again, but would accommodate herself to his manner of exis- 
tence. After all it wouldn’t be so bad. Mr. Brinkman would 
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take her on the Continent every year, perhaps; the girls had all 
got to like her, and if only she had never listened to the perpe- 
tual insinuations of that man——. 

Before she could frame the thought in her mind the door opened 
to admit Mr. Brinkman. 

‘‘ Blanche,” he said, “I’ve come to make up and be friends, if 
you will let me. WhenJI read your letter I made up my mind you 
were going to run away with that puppy Hargreaves, and I don’t 
mind saying I had you watched. But I know how quietly you 
have lived, and I know how you threw up your engagement at the 
Harlequin the very day after you wrote. It is very likely you did 
love or think you loved somebody else then, but I don’t think you 
do now, do you, Blanche ?” 

Blanche could only shake her head and hide her brimming eyes 
on her husband’s shoulder. 

Reconciliation was short and easy, and confession soon made 
and soon followed by absolution. Blanche threw up her part in 
the melodrama, and returned to the life she had erewhile despised, 
and in the absence of the tempter, who had repeatedly called in 
Lancaster Gate and had always been denied admission, and felt 
himself an aggrieved person, never having fathomed the reason 
why Blanche had so suddenly ceased to act at the Harlequin and 
had ceased to be seen at matinéés or at any of the chosen haunts _ 
of actors and actresses. 

Before long a much coveted son and heir made its appearance 
in the Brinkman family; and in the first transport of paternal 
pride I am afraid that Mr. Josiah Brinkman began to hold quite 
cheap the five fair daughters of his house and heart when weighed 
in the balance with this small, wrinkled, purple thing wrapped in 
expensive muslins and fine lace, which was exhibited to him as his 
son. Blanche was a very devoted and, if it must be confessed, doting 
mother. Never had a baby shown intelligence at so early an age, 
never had a round doughy mass in robes held such promise of 
future beauty and good looks. And only when the vicar of their 
parish, in the furtherance of his charitable or architectural schemes, 
instituted fancy fairs and dramatic performances, did Mrs. Brinkman 
emerge from her retirement and successfully prove to the charitable 
and admiring audiences how far superior is the acting of a third 
or fourth rate professional actress to the wildest flights of genius 
of our most talented or titled amateurs. 
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AVING lately been perusing with much interest a series of 
articles and letters in Shooting, on the subject of what con- 
stitutes sport, some peculiarities of men calling themselves sports- 
men, and to a certain extent being so, have floated across my 
memory. What constitutes “sport” is a difficult matter to delineate, 
and I fail to see that any hard and fast rule on the point can be laid 
down. Every man has his own idea on the subject, and it is not 
for me to attempt a task that men with greater experience and 
far greater abilities than I possess have failed todo with universal 
satisfaction. Personally, my idea of sport in shooting lies in the 
simple lines of working for, circumventing and killing your game 
in a fairway. No pot shots on the ground or other poaching 
dodges, bien entendu. If asked to define what I considered a really 
enjoyable day’s sport at home, in shooting, I should word my reply 
much as this, “Give me a bit of ground, the rougher and more 
varied in character the better; let me go alone or with one other 
gun whom I can depend on, with my own dogs; let me go when 
I like and work it my own way, and then let me do my best to get 
a good mixed bag, comprising, if it is to be perfect, grouse, phea- 
sants, partridges, hares, duck, teal, snipe, rabbits, plover and per- 
haps a woodcock.” This would be my ideal. I may, perhaps, lay 
myself open to the retort that places where such bags can be 
obtained are few and far between. Granted they are, but still I 
know several places where they can be made, nay, even more, where 
I have made them myself. But let this pass. As I said before, I 
have no intention here of entering into a disquisition on what is 
sport or the reverse. The task I have set myself is merely to de- 
scribe some men who aspire to be called and thought sportsmen, 
and who in reality are not so; of course, though, the final “ speci- 
men ” in this article does not belong to this class, cela va sans 
dire. If any who read these lines should find the cap fit, and 
deem that I have from any motive, ill-natured or otherwise, held 
them individually up to ridicule in print, I beg they will disabuse 
themselves of the idea. I have no intention of being personal or 
hurting any one’s feelings, and these sketches are merely drawn 
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from peculiarities I have noticed among men with whom I have 
been brought in contact during a good many years, and who 
otherwise were, many of them, the best of fellows. I daresay that 
some who read these lines will on doing so exclaim, “ By Jove! 
that’s so and so.” Nothing of the sort, my friends. As I said 
before, these sketches are mainly fictitious, with just a substratum 
of truth pervading them, so that they should not be entirely 
imaginary. When I have mentioned an incident as occurring I 
have been careful to hide as much as possible the identity of the 
chief actor and the locality, so as to avoid wounding any suscepti- 
bilities, and these lines are merely penned in the hopes that those 
whose consciences smite them as coming under the various head- 
ings may take warning and apply to themselves the old Grecian 
axiom, “ Gnothi seauton,” and thereby cause their company in the 
field to be a pleasure instead of a nuisance to the friends and 
companions with whom they are associated. With this preamble 
and apology I will proceed to describe, under the name of Mr. 
Johnson—of course a fictitious one like all others in this article— 
the jealous sportsman. 


THE JEALOUS SPORTSMAN. 


Wuo does not know this individual, and who that has been 
obliged to spend hours in his company has not over and over 
wished him at the bottom of the sea, instead of on the particular 
foot of land he was occupying? Mr. Johnson was a very good 
fellow in every sense of the word, except as a sportsman ; good- 
looking, gentlemanly and with a fund of anecdote, he was 
welcome everywhere but in the field. Here, supposing the guns 
were walking in line, he would blaze away at everything directly 
it rose, utterly regardless as to whether the shot really belonged 
to himself, or to his right or left hand neighbour. In his keenness 
to score a kill he often, ’tis true, missed altogether; but when he 
did not his game was so mauled, so smashed up as to be useless 
for anything but the ferrets. It did not matter if it was a par- 
tridge, a rabbit, hare, or a pheasant fluttering up through thick 
undergrowth; before it had gone ten yards, “bang, bang!” went 
Johnson’s both barrels, regardless of dogs, beaters or brother 
sportsmen. If Mr. Johnson was shooting over dogs and they 
were “standing” he recked not where the other gun was but 
hurried up best pace to get first shot, and his hurry and empresse- 
ment to obtain this advantage bordered often on the ridiculous. 
Then he was always scheming to get the best place, or what 
he thought was the best place. In a grouse drive he would spend 
valuable moments arguing as to what butt he should be in. We will 
Suppose there were seven guns out, and the places were drawn 
for ; No. one being on the right of the line, and it had been agreed 
that each gun was to move wp two places each drive. Johnson 
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had drawn No. six, ergo, next drive he would be No. one. He 
imagined No. four to be the best butt, and in his anxiety to secure 
it, argued that the numbers should move in the reverse order so 
as to place him in the position he desired, and when he failed to 
convince his hearers, got very angry, not to say sulky. Then it 
was the same story walking in line across turnips. He was always 
manceuvring to get a middle place where he thought he would have 
less walking and more shooting. If he was told off to a place and 
saw his neighbours getting more shooting than himself, he would 
take the first opportunity of (quite unintentionally of course) 
thrusting himself into that individual position in the line that 
recommended itself to his fancy. At a covert shoot it was as good 
as a play to observe him as he watched his host telling off the 
guns. If so many guns were wanted with the beaters he would, 
as far as possible, linger behind on some pretext, his “ boot-lace 
wants tying up,” or he “can’t find that stupid fellow who is 
carrying his cartridges,” &c. By this little dodge he fondly 
imagined he would be sent on in front. Then when he got there, 
as to letting pheasants rise, or not firing at one that will give a 
neighbour a more sporting shot than it affords him, why, he never 
dreamt of it. His one and only aim is to kill, no matter how; 
he fires right across the line, runs hither and thither in hopes of 
getting a shot before some one else. If he is grouse driving and 
has a retriever of his own with him, he will claim every bird the 
dog brings him, regardless of the fact that he has not killed it. 
N.B.—The jealous sportsman is very fond of this trick. I once 
saw a man of this type well served out. (We will, with your per- 
mission, still adhere to the nomenclature and call him Mr. John- 
son.) We had been shooting partridges and a few outlying phea- 
sants, and as the day wore on, the other guns, five in number, 
became curter and curter in their conversation with Mr. J——, for 
he had been at his old games and exhausted every one’s patience, 
and deep and muttered were the anathemas showered on his head. 
At last one man, a real good sportsman, went up to our host and 
said, “ Look here, old man, I can’t stand that fellow any more ; 
either he goes home, or J do; here he has been the whole day 
taking every one of my shots, and in that last field he nearly blew 
my toes off firing at a rabbit.” Now the speaker was too good a 
shot to have his services dispensed with, for we were nearing the 
cream of our shooting, some fifty acres of rough ground and 
heather, into which a good many coveys had been driven. Neither 
did our host wish to offend Johnson, who was really a good fellow ; 
so by a pardonable ruse he did his best to satisfy both parties and 
pour oil on the troubled waters. We had just beaten a little 
spinney and some fields distant to its right lay another thin 
strip of young larches, well away from the broken ground. 
Preparatory to moving on to this, our host turned to Johnson, 
who in spite of all his scheming had not been a forward gun this 
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time, and said, “ By Jove! old fellow, what a pity you were not 
outside! You might have got a shot at that woodcock.” 

“© Woodcock! No, you don’t say so. Where did he go?” 
asked Johnson eagerly. 

‘Oh, just over into that little spinney,” was the careless reply. 
“‘ Would you like to go and try for him ? «It’s only a small place, 
and one gun can work it.” 

“Oh, yes! I'll go,” said Johnson, jumping with avidity at the 
prospect of securing the first cock of the season (it was early in 
October). 

“ All right,” was the rejoinder. ‘Here, you and you” (calling ~ 
up two of the beaters) “go with this gentleman, and beat out 
that spinney; and mind you beat it very carefully, backwards 
and forwards, and don’t be in too great a hurry, for cock lie very 
close in that stuff.” 

So off went Johnson in high feather, congratulating himself 
that his would be the honour of claiming the first woodcock of the 
season. 

Needless to say, the bird in question was purely mythical. We 
others in the meantime went on as quickly as possible to the 
rough ground and had real good fun, getting some twenty-two 
brace of partridges, a couple of snipe and a few hares out of it, 
undisturbed by our jealous friend, who after about three-quarters of 
an hour rejoined us with a very long face, saying, “ the place held 
nothing but a beastly rabbit,” and though he had tried every inch 
he couldn’t flush the cock! When he heard what good sport we 
had had during his self-imposed absence he was not better pleased, 
nor did even our host’s regret and hazarded expression that “the 
cock must have skimmed on” reassure him, Anyhow he got well 
served out, and next day, thank goodness, he left the house and we 
were able to take our pleasure, which we had hitherto moult 
tristement, without having it spoilt by the jealous sportsman. 


THE SWAGGERING SPORTSMAN. 


THE swaggering sportsman, Captain Brabazon Bump, is a gentle- 
man of a very different sort. Nothing is ever good enough for 
him. No matter what pains you take to show him sport healways 
cries it down; tells you your ground must. be awfully poached, 
that your method of beating it is all wrong, that your keepers are 
either slack or a set of rascals, &c., in fact finds fault with every- 
thing. He talks very big about his shoots with Lord So-and-So 
and the Marquis of Dash, and gives you to understand that he is 
doing you a great favour by condescending to shoot the modest 
quantity of game you provide for his amusement. The night of 
his arrival, when the prospects of the morrow’s sport are being dis- 
cussed, he will probably inquire what sort of a bag will be made. 
If it is to be partridge shooting nothing under fifty or sixty brace 
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to four guns will satisfy him, whilst if it is to be covert shooting 
he will intimate that a bag of anything less than a thousand head 
will not meet with his approval. He brings down a perfect 
armoury of guns with him, and talks in the most learned manner 
regarding the respective merits of cylinders and chokebores ; 
Schultze, E.C. and black powder ; size of shot and loads; and will 
even dip into the question of “ Cast off in guns.” He has an irre- 
proachable gentleman’s gentleman with him, who quite dazzles 
you by his faultless get up when accompanying his master as 
loader. The swaggering sportsman disdains the humble pipe, only 
smoking the most costly “ regalias,” and glares with a supercilious 
air at any other brother sportsman who ventures on the more 
modest method of consuming tobacco, and if he spots a keeper 
committing such a heinous offence as smoking in his august 
presence he will be pretty sure to pass the most severe re- 
marks thereon. To hear him talk one would think there was 
never such a shot as heis. To cut down sky high rocketers 
and bowl over hares at 100 yards seems to be mere child’s play 
to him, and yet at the end of the day the share of the bag that 
he can honestly be credited with is generally of the very smallest 
proportions. Yet, withal he will, when it suits him, assume an air 
of humility which he is far from feeling. He will ask you to come 
and shoot with him at his “little place” (which, by-the-by, he 
rents) and assist in slaying the few hundred pheasants he has 
reared. He generally wears the loudest patterned tweeds as a 
shooting suit; has a belt hung all round with implements of the 
chase and otherwise: knife (a regular multum in parvo of a 
cutler’s shop), cartridge extractor, cigarette case (silver of course), 
light ditto, and all sorts of fal-lals in fact. His fingers are seen to 
_ be plentifully bedizened with rings when he condescends to remove 

a pair of brand new white kid gloves, in which he always shoots. 
He has a great dislike to wet and mud, and votes it better fun to 
sit at the end of a covert on the portable walking-stick seat 
which his valet carries (when master is not using it), to tramping 
through deep heather or turnips up to his knees. Driving birds 
he looks on as the highest form of sport, though he can seldom hit 
them. Dogs, as an adjunct to sport, he deems quite unnecessary, 
and if kept waiting a moment whilst a wounded bird is being 
searched for he fusses and fumes at the delay, vowing the whole 
day’s sport will be spoilt in consequence. Ever ready to hold up 
to ridicule the faults and failings of others, he is yet totally blind 
to his own defects. He is constantly drawing attention to his own 
performances, and his exclamation of, “ I say, wasn’t that a quick, 
or a long shot?” is sure to greet you should he perform either of 
those feats. In spite of all his bombast, Captain Bump is a 
‘““mean cuss” and of the stingy order, for if he can by any possible 
means avoid tipping a keeper, he will do so “ on principle, sir,” as 
he tells you. Altogether the swaggering sportsman is very objec- 
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tionable, and a decided snob, whose room is infinitely preferable to 
his company. Here is an anecdote about Captain Brabazon Bump, 
who, I must tell you, belonged to the 120th Bombay Budmashes 
and was home on two years’ furlough. He was staying at Mr. 8, 
where the shooting was decidedly above the average as far as 
variety and good bags were concerned. It was not, however, good 
enough for the gallant captain, and during his stay he had well 
nigh exhausted the patience of his host and fellow guests, and had 
been voted by men and women alike an insufferable nuisance. 
He put every one to rights on every topic that might be broached ; 
talked very big about what he had done elsewhere, and was really 
quite Munchausen-like when he touched on Indian sport, and his 
feats in that line would’ have outrivalled the celebrated baron 
himself. Tigers he had shot by the score, and always just behind 
the shoulder ; he was very particular on this point. Boars he had 
speared by the hundred, whilst as for deer, bears and small game, 
such hecatombs had fallen to his unerring aim that he had lost 
all count of them. On the evening in question the men had retired 
early to the smoking-room, and Captain Bump had no sooner got 
a big regalia under weigh than he broke forth in a perfect tor- 
rent of reminiscences. During the relation of these the butler 
entered and said something to his master in a low tone, who im- 
mediately left the room. After an absence of some twenty 
minutes he returned, accompanied by a small insignificant-looking 
man, dressed in a plain dark grey suit of tweeds, and whose fea- 
tures were somewhat concealed by a heavy beard and moustache. 
This person he introduced somewhat inaudibly as Mr. to the 
assembled guests, saying he had just arrived by the last train. All 
the other men rose and greeted the new-comer pleasantly, remark- 
ing on the coldness of the evening, his long journey, &c. Capt. 
Bump, however, contented himself with according a patronizing 
nod and “ How d’ye do” to the stranger from the depths of his 
arm-chair, and then proceeded with the adventure he was relating. 
It was all about a celebrated man-eating tiger, the terror of the 
district, which the gallant captain had, as he asserted, alone and 
unaided tracked to his lair and shot on foot. He was in the midst 
of describing how the infuriated monster had charged him, how 
the whole country had worshipped him as their deliverer and how 
he had got a large reward from Government for slaying the re- 
doubtable animal, &c., when the stranger, who had been watching 
him intently with an amused smile on his lips, interrupted by 
saying : 

“Excuse me for asking, but where and when did all this 
happen ?” 

The captain turned on him savagely : 

“Do you doubt my word, sir? Well, if you want to know, 
three years ago in the Jootpore district—not that I suppose you 
know where that is,” he added in a sneering tone. 

N 
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“Well, I ought to,” was the quiet rejoinder. “But tell me, 
was it anywhere near the village of Dhigaon ?” 

At the mention of this place the captain’s face flushed, and he 
strove to hide his confusion by busying himself with mixing a 
brandy and soda. He replied, however, with a stammer : 

“Eh? Well—well—yes—yes—not far from there.” 

“Ah!” replied the stranger. “I thought so; and you must 
be the Captain Bump who poisoned a tiger there about that time, 
and sent in a claim for shooting a man-eating tiger to the deputy 
commissioner’s office. It may save complications if I tell you that 
I was the deputy commissioner, and wished you anywhere for 
what you did, for I was going after that very tiger myself, having 
had him marked down for some time. You were mistaken in 
supposing he was a man-eater, for he was a most inoffensive 
animal, and seldom even killed village cattle. But it was a pity 
you poisoned him / Anyhow, from investigations I made on the 
spot I was obliged to demur to your claim for killing a man-eater, 
as I could get no evidence to prove the animal ever had a human 
life laid to his charge.” 

Captain Bump’s face was a study. He never said a word, but 
gulped down his B. 4nd S. and left the room forthwith, and the 
next morning the breakfast-table knew him not. Only a note did 
he leave saying he was obliged to depart by the early morning train 
on “ pressing business ! ” 

Needless to say, his absence was not regretted, and all the party 
deemed themselves well rid of the swaggering sportsman ! 


THE STUPID SPORTSMAN. 


THE stupid sportsman, whom we will dub the Honourable Adolphus 
Fitzfoozle, is a decidedly aggravating animal. He is always doing 
something foolish—and his stupidity is ofttimes more annoying 
than the sins of his jealous or swaggering brethren. His very look 
betokens inanity, and that hair the colour of tow and those hoiled- 
gooseberry looking eyes tell almost plainly that the man has no 
real soul for sport. His figure too, verging on obesity, and his 
great flat feet show that he would be more at home lolling in the 
depths of an arm-chair than plodding through turnips, or up to his 
knees in heather, breasting a steep brae in Bonnie Scotland. He 
means well, however, and like most stupid people is very good- 
natured, but unfortunately he has the happy, or rather unhappy, 
knack of always doing and saying the wrong thing at the wrong 
moment. He invariably arrives late at the place of meeting, and 
keeps every one kicking their heels with impatience till he arrives. 
Then when he does put in an appearance, he generally carries his 
gun at full cock, and in such a position as to afford all his com- 
panions an opportunity of minutely scrutinizing’ the interior 
mechanism of its barrels! Then he displays the most utter cal- 
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lousness and disregard of possible accident by getting over a fence 
with his gun loaded. If walking in line he is generally some yards 
either behind or in front of the line, and when he ought to be 
loaded, ten to one he is not. Standing by a covert side should he 
chance to have a loader or companion of any sort beside him, he 
will keep up a constant strain of chatter, thereby not only spoiling 
his own sport by turning game back, but that of the guns on his 
right and left. Asked to shoot at a place where former experience 
tells him he wi!l require at least a couple of hundred cartridges, 
he will arrive with only about fifty. The fact that he has brought 
too few does not seem to dawn on him till about the time when the 
cream of the shooting is to begin. Then what a to-do there is! 
Every one is applied to to lend him some cartridges (which, by- 
the-by, he generally forgets to repay!). The beaters must be 
stopped till Mr. Fitzfoozle’s man goes back to his host’s gun room 
for some more, and so on—of course all this is intensely pleasing 
to his fellow-guests, who are thirsting for the fray! Or take a 
grouse drive. We will suppose the moor is a pretty flat one, and 
one that requires a good deal of manceuvring to bring the birds 
over the butts well. We will further suppose that the state of the 
sky evidences a tendency to wet. Mr. Fitzfoozle will arrive at the 
trysting place in garments which, though of faultless cut and 
material, are from their colour more adapted for boating or lawn 
tennis in summer than the moor, the said garments being of the 
very lightest shade of nondescript whitish grey. At last, having 
ascertained that he has got his guns, his loader, his cartridges, his 
walking-stick seat (which the Honourable always carries), his host 
places him with strict injunctions to “ keep down out of sight.” 
The drive begins, and so does a shower. Thereupon the Honour- 
able dons a white mackintosh, and stands well up in his butt, 
making himself a conspicuous object in the landscape, and scaring 
every bird away from his own butt and those nearest to him— 
much to their occupants’ disgust and annoyance. If some birds, 
either bolder or more unwary than their fellows, should face his 
butt and give him the chance of a shot, he is generally so slow that 
he lets them get behind him before firing, which he does when the 
bird or birds are probably some two hundred yards away. If out 
with you for a rough shoot where you have to work for your game, 
the Honourable will probably moon along in a nonchalant manner 
with his thoughts anywhere but where they ought to be. As to 
thinking of diverging from his path to try yon patch of thick 
stubble that has been left standing up conspicuous in the bare 
shaven field, where a bit of twisted wind-blown corn has defied the 
reaping machine ; that tussocky bit of grass that suggests a hare 
or rabbit may be squatting beneath it; a bit of marshy ground 
likely to hold a snipe, or any of the gamey looking spots an obser- 
vant sportsman. would spot at once—why, it never enters his head. 
So on he plods, like the ploughman “ wending his weary way,” and 
N2 
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is much astonished that his companion, who has his wits about 
him, should have half-a-dozen shots to his one! And now to con- 
clude with an anecdote regarding our friend Fitzfoozle. 

I was out with him after duck one day, and had marked a good 
lot of widgeon down on the river. They were, however, in an 
awkward place to get at, and the only way of approaching them was 
by crawling for some hundred and fifty yards towards a little bank 
some two feet high that bounded the river’s edge. After a whis- 
pered conference I went down flat on my stomach, and having 
directed the Honourable to imitate my movements and keep close 
behind me, I set off and began squirming myself along the 
ground. Precious hard work it was too. The day was bright and 
sunny, with a hard frost, and just a sprinkling of snow on the 
ground. The frozen lumps of earth and stubble points (for we 
were in a stubble field) cut and pricked hands and knees, and pro- 
gression was laborious as well as painful. But what did this 
matter? There were the widgeon, and our patience and trouble 
would be rewarded by having a good “whang” into them! We 
had traversed half the distance when there was a roar of wings, and 
the whole flock, some sixty or seventy in number, rose simulta- 
neously. Oh! the vexation and disappointment of that moment! 
I felt certain they could not have seen or heard us. What could 
have put them up? I turned my head and glanced back. Oh! 
horror! there was the Honourable some ten yards behind me— 
nearly erect, with only his head and shoulders bent, plodding on. 
He could not endure the torture inflicted by the nubbly lumps of 
frozen soil, nor the sharp pricks administered by the stubble 
points, and so got on his feet, and of course had betrayed our pre- 
sence. Bitter thoughts arose in my mind, and I fear naughty 
words rose to my lips, but with an effort I controlled myself, re- 
membering the man was my guest, and so contented myself with 
pointing out to him the mistake he had committed in the mildest 
possible manner. He received the admonition most blandly, 
remarking that as the widgeon were in the water he did not 
think they could see him/ Well, after circling round for some 
time, the birds again pitched, and this time in a most favourable 
spot, viz., a long deep pool, sheltered by steep banks. Our 
approach, too, would be further concealed by another bank dividing 
the river from the field, some five feet high, and which had been 
thrown up to prevent the land being flooded. This time surely we 
would get in at our game, no matter what the Honourable did, and 
so, with “ hope elate,” I set forward. When we arrived near the 
spot, I said to Fitzfoozle, “ Now you walk straight down to the bank 
to where you see that dark patch of soil, and I will keep some fifty 
yards to your left, and parallel with you, but don’t start till I get 
into my place.” 

I thought he fully understood my instructions, so off I went, 
and in due time we started. After having traversed a short 
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distance, and when within some seventy yards of the bank, I saw 
that the Honourable had diverged considerably from the direction 
I had pointed out to him as the proper one to pursue. As this 
course would take him wide of the spot where I knew the birds to 
be, I began making signals to him to come nearer tome. These, 
however, he failed to comprehend, and went every way but the way 
I wanted him to go. At last in despair I held up my hand to in- 
timate to him that he should stop where he was, and I would come 
and put him right. To my relief he seemed to grasp my meaning, 
and gingerly I stepped towards him. When within some twenty 
yards he called out, quite loud : 

“What do you want me to do?” 

Now every one who knows anything of the habits of game, knows 
what an effect the sound of the human voice has on it, and this 
instance was no exception to the rule, for the first words had but 
escaped Fitzfoozle’s lips when the widgeon rose en masse, out of 
shot of course, and winging their way to some more distant spot, 
vanished out of sight. 

This was the last straw that broke the camel’s back, or rather the 
back of my forbearance, and I fear I gave the Honourable a bit of 
my mind on the subject of his crass stupidity—not that it had 
much effect on his rhinoceros-like hide of combined conceit and 
obtuseness, for if he did not say much, I am sure, he thought 
less. 

The end of it was that I sent my friend off with the keeper to 
one part of the river whilst I pursued my way to the other. At 
the end of the day my bag amounted to six duck, a teal, four 
snipe and a rabbit, whilst Fitzfoozle could only produce two jack 
snipe, three rabbits and a partridge, which latter, by the way, I 
had specially enjoined him not to fire at. 

On interrogating my keeper subsequently, he said they had 
seen plenty of duck, but that “the gentleman seemed daft like, 
wad tak no trouble, and disturbed the birds by firing at ’em 
when they was oot o’ shot.” The day was, however, a lesson to 
me, and I made this entry in my mental note-book, viz., “ Pursue 
not the wily duck with a stupid sportsman.” 


THE TRUE SPORTSMAN. 


It is a relief to turn from the narration of the sins of omission 
and comuission of Messrs. Johnson and Co. to singing the praises 
of Dick Goodfellow, the true sportsman. Thank heavens! it has 
been my lot to meet with more of the latter class than the former, 
and their good deeds far outbalance the evil ones of such 
specimens as Capt. Bump or the Honourable Fitzfoozle. Annoy- 
ances and vexations are transient, but the remembrance of a good 
turn, forethought and forbearance on the part of another linger in 
one’s memory whilst life lasts, and must ever be pleasant to recall 
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and dwell upon. It is needless to say that Dick is a real good 
shot—not one of your men who on the strength of occasionally 
killing tremendous long shots earns an apocryphal reputation, but 
a good shot all round, both at fur and feather. You will never see 
‘Dick blazing away at almost impossible distances, and yet he kills 
his game cleanly, giving them plenty of law, yet not too much. 
There is no blowing the head off a rabbit, or mangling a bird on 
his part, and seldom has Velveteens to be called up with his dog 
and “hie lost” after a “runner.” To begin with, Dick has 
generally his own dog with him, and a good one to boot, for he 
would not keep a bad one, and then he “ lays forrard,” and so has 
but few “runners.” Ah, that art of “laying forrard!” How we 
all wish we could attain to it! No blaming the birds then for 
coming such a pace down wind, abusing the pheasants for having 
such abominably long tails that we are deceived thereby, or any 
of the hundred and one excuses we “ duffers” are prone to make 
in order to hide our want of skill and consequent numerous 
“misses.” Dick, too, is a master of tactics and strategy as far as 
the pursuit of game goes. You will never see him hunting dogs 
down wind, and then abusing the poor brutes for springing birds. 
Neither will you see or hear him when looking for a dead or 
wounded bird with his retriever keep up a running accompaniment 
of “Seek lost. Good dog, good dog,” &c. Far different is his 
mode of procedure. Taking his dog up very quietly to the spot 
where the bird has fallen he gives a wave of the hand, or just one 
word—* Seek.” Then he stands stock still until the bird is found 
or irretrievably lost. He seems to know by instinct the spot 
where game will lie, and every likely spot is taken in at a glance 
and tried. It is a treat to go out with him ; everything is so well 
arranged, and all his plans cut and dried. His beaters and 
‘stops ” are well drilled. There is no delay or misunderstanding 
of orders, no shouting or unnecessary noise. Every one knows the 
part they have to play in the day’s proceedings and does it. He 
is not harsh or overbearing, but he means to be obeyed, and any 
dereliction of duty on keeper’s or beater’s part, if borne in silence, 
or with a curt reproof for the moment, means loss of employment 
for the future if repeated. Generous, too, is Dick—always ceding 
the best places to others, never bemoaning his bad luck in not 
getting a number of shots, except maybe in a humorous vein, 
such as saying “he would probably have missed if they had come 
his way.” Liberal with his game he is also, as every farmer over 
whose ground he shoots knows full well, as does every guest at his 
house, for in each guest chamber a plentiful supply of blank game 
labels are laid out to be addressed to such. friends as the occupant 
may wish.to send a few head of game to. Punctilious in his own 
observance of all the unwritten laws of sport, he is yet tolerant of 
those who break them, and will generally find an opportunity of 
turning: the conversation in order to detract attention from the 
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offender. To night gang poachers he is an inveterate enemy, and 
shows them no mercy, arguing, and truly, that they deserve none, 
as they do not poach from love of sport, but with a view to satisfy 
their animal cravings for drink and pelf. To a man, however, who 
offends in this respect through an honest love of the thing Dick 
‘is inclined to be lenient, bearing in mind that there is such a. 
thing as “manufacturing crime.” Should he, however, catch any 
one red-handed his few quiet and kindly but impressive words 
have generally more effect on the offender than fifty summonses 
and fines. Dick is not one of those who because he personally 
prefers one form of sport to another decries that for which he has 
the least taste. His motto is “live and let live.” As to the 
ridiculous theory that a big shoot or battue is not sport, as pro- 
pounded by some, he laughs at it, knowing full well the care and 
organization that is a sine qua non for such to be successful. Nor 
does he argue hotly on the rival merits of shooting over dogs 
versus driving, the use of punt guns versus shoulder guns, nor all 
the numerous vexed questions that have lately given rise to such 
controversy in the shooting world. Talking once to Dick, who will 
always be associated in my mind with the character of a true 
sportsman, I asked him how he would describe such. His reply was 
short and, to my mind, to the point. It was as follows: “I think 
such an Admirable Crichton as-you ask me to define ought never 
to do an unsportsmanlike action, be a lover of nature, and a keen 
observer of all birds, beasts and fishes, and their habits, prefer 
quality to quantity in his game, be a fair shot, think of others, 
and, though he may have his own opinions, take as his motto, 
‘ Bear and forbear.’” 

I think few will differ with his definition. 

One short anecdote of Dick and I have done. We were both 
staying with a friend who had some very good rough shooting, and 
besides ourselves and our hosts there was a youngster out—a very 
promising shot, and as keen as mustard. We will call him Parker. 
After lunch we were to try some noted woodcock coverts of 
scrub oak, that clothed both sides of a winding dell. Young 
Parker was very anxious to kill a few woodcock, having only killed 
some half dozen in his life. Just before lunch, however, some 
mishap occurred to the breech action of his gun, and that weapon, 
which had been doing good service all day, was rendered useless. 
We all sympathized with the lad, whose face fell as he bemoaned 
his bad luck; but nothing could be done. We had none of usa 
second gun out, and we were too far from our friend’s house to 
send for another; in fact the only thing to be done for young 
Parker, as he himself suggested with a somewhat wry face, was for 
the unlucky sportsman to join the beaters, or mark. Now I knew 
Dick had for some time been looking forward to this day, for he 
was “nuts” on woodcock. What was my surprise, therefore, at 
lunch to hear him ask our host what time the post went out, and 
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on being told the hour reply, “Well, I’m very sorry, old fellow, 
but I must get back, as I have some letters that won’t wait till 
to-morrow.” 

In vain we all expostulated, and told him “his letters could 
keep; one post would make no difference, &c.” Dick was firm. 
He must go. 

‘“‘ By-the-by, though,” he said, as he lit his pipe and we were 
preparing to move off, “ Parker, you may as well take my gun, 
and,” he added laughing, “ mind you hold it straight.” 

Profuse and grateful were the thanks showered upon him by the 
jubilant youth, who, putting the gun to his shoulder, vowed “ it 
fitted him to a tee.” 

We then started and took our places—young Parker in the 
centre, our host on the left, and myself on the right. A right 
merry time we had too. There were a good many cock in, a fair 
sprinkling of pheasants, and just enough rabbits to break the 
monotony of towouwrs bécasse et faisan. Krom my position on the 
top of the dell I could see Parker carrying out Dick’s instructions 
as to “ holding straight ” to the letter, rocketting cock pheasants, 
swiftly darting bunnies, and wily twisting longbills he added to the 
score with hardly a miss. At last as he made a long and very 
difficult shot, scoring his seventh woodcock, I heard some one 
behind me exclaim sotto voce: 

‘“‘ Well done, youngster !” 

I turned to see who the admiring beater was, and beheld Dick! 

Holding up a forefinger in warning, he said, “ Hush, old man ; 
don’t say a word, and please don’t split upon me. I wanted to see 
how the lad would shoot with my old tube.” 

“Why, Dick, you rascal,” I returned, “how about those 
letters 7” whilst a shrewd suspicion that the said letters were pure 
fiction on his part flashed across my brain. 

“Oh, bother the letters. I must see this bit of the covert shot 
out, and then I shall have plenty of time,” was the smiling 
rejoinder. 

“This bit of the covert” took a good half-hour more, and then 
as Dick, after enjoining the strictest secrecy on me, strode away 
towards home I could not help remarking to myself: 

“There goes the best fellow in the world, and a true sports- 
man /” 














IN ONE SHORT YEAR! 
By JENNIE R. WUNSCH. 


SUPPOSE I was very pretty, or Dick perjured his soul to a 

dreadful extent. I know that his one way of comforting me 
in the time of our greatest trial, when we thought we should be 
separated, was to stroke my hair and murmur, “ My pretty, my 
pretty!” in a consoling whisper. It soothed me very much, and 
made me almost stop crying to listen to him. 

If men only knew how much more soothing it is to be told that 
one is pretty when one is in grief, than to be exhorted to “Be a 
sensible woman now,” they might make more use of this very 
simple device. 

Dick and I were standing in a deep bracken-grown hollow at the 
end of my father’s great park. In our passionate young grief we 
had eyes and ears for no one but ourselves. I had, however, 
chosen the very quiet hour of sunset on a May evening to meet 
my poor lover, and only a few inquisitive but timid rabbits stared 
with dark eyes at us from the safe vantage of their own round 
doors, gently moving their soft brown ears with sympathetic 
interest. 

‘“‘ My pretty Nancy, my dearest girl, it is quite impossible for 
me not to see the force of your father’s reasons. He is perfectly 
kind and just to you. He wants to make you happy. He calls 
me a fortune-hunter, therefore I will not accept one penny of his 
money with you, and I cannot be so selfish as to deprive you of all 
those comforts you have been accustomed to. 

“ You are the only comfort I care about, Dick,” I sobbed out. 
“ And what good will other comforts do me if I die? For I shall 
die if Iam never to see you again. Father says, if I persist in 
marrying you, he will cut me out of his will and leave everything 
to Aunt Betty and her six ugly daughters. Well, dearest, let him 
do it. It won’t make them one bit prettier ; and money won’t buy 
them a sweetheart like mine. Do you really believe, Dick, that if 
I were sitting in a room full of gold with a sack of sovereigns in 
my arms and saw you outside, that I wouldn’t throw the nasty 
stuff down and rush through the window into your arms? Dick, 
you don’t know much about women. You'll have to take me as I 
am and begin the study at once.” 

My lover clasped me a little closer; but he sighed profoundly 
at the same time. 
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**T can offer you so little,” he said sadly, “nothing but my love 
and a share of my poverty. But I can work for you. I will work. 
My uncle Richard has promised to help me to a berth in one of the 
Oriental mail ships, from which I can work my way up. But, 
Nancy, there is no rank in the Merchant Service that would meet 
with your father’s approval.” 

“IT am twenty-one!” I cried defiantly, “ and if my father chooses 
to call you names and threaten me with the loss of a horrid lot of 
money—which only makes us into mean worldly wretches—I shall 
run away from him and it. I shall certainly run away, Dick, quite 
soon. You may please yourself whether you help me or leave me 
to do it alone.” 

After this bold speech I was forced to hide my shamed face on 
the breast of Dick’s blue uniform ; and there I heard his honest 
heart beating true love’s answer to my words. His scruples all 
vanished, and in the next two hours we had settled the details of 
my flight. He was to return to Edinburgh, where he lodged with 
a dear old Scotch lady, of whom he had often spoken to me. I was 
to follow in a few days. We could be married quietly, and await 
Dick’s appointment in blissful poverty. 

I fear I thought very little of my lonely father that evening as 
I stole home across the wide park, scattering shadowy deer and 
flurried rabbits from the grassy paths. 

My father had always been absorbed in business till he made his 
fortune, and had taken little notice of his motherless girl. I 
believe he was fond of me, in a certain way, but wanted to keep 
me in leading-strings all my life. I was only a piece of the very 
handsome furniture in his splendid house ; and had no more right 
to have an opinion on my own destiny than his easy-chair had to 
say where it should stand. 

I left him, therefore, without thinking that it could cause him 
much grief; but I knew that intense anger and wounded pride would 
make him very bitter against me and my almost penniless lover. 

I seemed to live in a dream for the next two or three days, till I 
got Dick’s final letter to say all was ready for me at Mrs. Nicholl’s. 
His bright manly face, the ardent look in his grey eyes as we parted 
that last evening were ever before me. I went on, however, making 
very practical preparations, such as packing my plainest gowns, and 
leaving my finest garments in my huge wardrobe. I knew that 
the simple little lodgings—up three flights of stairs—would not 
fit in with “ Liberty Art Silk” dinner dresses. It was more likely 
I should be cooking our dinner than dressing for it. In view of 
such a charming novelty I packed up some painting aprons, with 
very smart pockets and bibs—which I knew Dick would think 
becoming. 

I announced my intention of going to visit a school friend in 
Edinburgh, and my father, who never denied me small pleasures, 
kissed me at the door as he said good-bye, told me to be a good 
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girl, and then, as the carriage drove rapidly off, turned to enter 
his study with an obvious air of relief. 

His utter want of suspicion touched me with remorse for the 
first time. I half started up, and called faintly, “ Father!” But 
the cry was lost amidst the roll of the wheels, and I was fain to 
drown my remorse in a flood of tears, which only ceased at the 
end of my long drive to the station. 

For the last time a tall footman got my ticket for me, looked 
after my luggage and stood respectfully at the door of the com- 
partment which he had secured for my exclusive use. I had re- 
covered my spirits now, and laughed when I thought that the next 
journey I made would probably be by third-class, but with Dick— 
my husband—to protect me. 

It is only a journey of a few hours to Edinburgh from my home. 
There, on the platform, stood my handsome, eager young lover, 
and by his side a plain but most benevolent-looking little old lady. 
She had two grey curls on each side of her round cheeks, and she 
nodded and smiled at me in the most friendly way as soon as Dick 
identified me by rushing forward as if to take my lonely compart- 
ment by storm. 

Conducted “ home” by these two enthusiastic creatures, I was 
shown into a charmingly clean, bright little flat, perched like a 
bird’s-nest high above the picttiresque town. An honest-faced, 
middle-aged Scotch servant opened the door and said gravely : 

“ Y’er welcome, mem.” 

“This is my Christie,” explained Mrs. Nicholl, “and Mr. 
Gordon’s great admirer.” 

I smiled at her kind though rugged face. Were not all Dick’s 
friends to be my friends now? She afterwards confided to Mrs. 
Nicholl that Miss Bell was “as bonnie a bride as she could ha’ 
waled for him hersel’.” Which was considered high praise. 

Then came the happy days of preparation ; the quiet ‘“ house” 
wedding, with only Mrs. Nicholl and Christie as witnesses, and 
the blissful fortnight in the small cottage in Arran, where Dick 
and I spent our honeymoon. I abjured wealth and luxury with a 
light heart. Late dinners and footmen, silk gowns and ladies’- 
maids, hot-house flowers and soft rolling carriages, all counted as 
nothing when I stepped lightly over the heather with my tall, 
brave husband beside me. 

I did not think much about my father. I had sent him a letter 
from Edinburgh announcing my marriage, but he had taken no 
notice of it. 

What did we care? We were absorbed in each other and in 
day-dreams of the future. How foolish and how happy we were ! 
We talked much of Dick’s prospect of advancement. He called 
me “ Mrs. Captain Gordon,” and dressed me in all the imaginable 
embroidery and jewels that a young sailor might find in India for 
his sweetheart. At last we left Elysium (in the form of a very 
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uncomfortable but most romantic hut in the depths of a glen) and 
found ourselves one June evening being welcomed back to our 
rooms in Edinburgh by Mrs. Nicholl, whose grey curls fairly 
bristled with importance and pleasure, as she showed us into our 
part of her tiny house. Christie, in a gown that crackled with 
starch, hovered in the doorway to share in the pride of her mis- 
tress as we exclaimed and praised and wondered over everything. 
These two devoted women must have spent our whole honeymoon 
in a grand cleaning and super-polishing, for the furniture almost 
blinded us by its brilliancy. They had bought yards of cheap 
white muslin and blue ribbons to convert Dick’s bachelor room 
into a bower for his bride. 

That very evening Dick wrote to his uncle about the promised 
appointment, giving his reasons (me) for desiring to increase his 
income as quickly as possible. 

Our favourite recreation during the summer was to stroll in the 
evening on the outskirts of Edinburgh. We studied the exterior 
of small houses, furnishing them from our large stock of imagina- 
tion, and placing ourselves as a finishing touch, now in the bow- 
window of that little drawing-room, now sitting on that green 
bench in the small garden. But always together, my darling— 
always together ! 

At last Dick heard that in a month he would be called upon to 
make the voyage to Bombay, as first officer on board one of the 
splendid ships with which his uncle’s firm was connected. He 
must go alone, and my heart drooped within me as I thought of 
the separation from my dearest, and the perils of his journey. He 
only thought of me. 

‘“‘ Ah, how can I leave you, my pretty Nancy!” he cried ; “ you 
will grow pale and ill, and I shall not be there to comfort you. 
What a selfish brute 1 was to take you from your home and bring 
all this trouble upon you !” 

I soothed him with brave words, and told him how happy I 
should be with Mrs. Nicholl and Christie. I promised to take 
care of my health for his sake, and assured him that all would go 
well with me. He might be back early in April, he said, and this 
was December. 

He was terribly moved at our parting, and as he strained me to 
his heart in a last embrace, he murmured: 

“God help me! I will come back to you, my pretty; I will 
come back to my Nancy!” 

Then, gently unclasping my hands from his neck, he placed me 
in Mrs. Nicholl’s motherly arms and rushed from the house. 
Christie followed to bless him on the staircase, and I struggled up 
to the window in a last gallant attempt to smile down on his pale, 
upturned face and troubled grey eyes, as he looked his final fare- 
well. Then I slid quietly to the floor in my first fainting fit. 
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More than three months had passed since my dear husband so 
remorsefully and anxiously left me. Three months which held 
much loneliness, much suffering, and in the end much joy. 

I was inordinately proud of my baby boy; but my pride was as 
nothing compared to that of Mrs. Nicholl and Christie. They 
worshipped him, and often Christie would be caught, duster in 
hand, hanging over the cradle in speechless admiration when she 
was supposed to be polishing an already shining room. Mrs. 
Nicholl , understood babies,” and was invaluable to me in my 
ignorance, and happy in imparting motherly advice. 

For some time my heart had been strangely stirred towards my 
own father. I used to sit sewing, after Dick left home, pondering 
on the wonderful feelings that move a father’s and mother’s love 
towards their helpless little ones. Had my father felt thus 
towards me? Had my lovely mother—whose portrait hung in 
my room in my old home, but whose living face I had, alas! never 
looked upon—felt those yearnings to clasp me in her arms, which, 
for her, were never gratified? Ah! how cruel and heartless it 
must seem, when your baby grows up, for it to desert you as I had 
deserted my father. 

Influenced by these feelings I wrote him a letter, begging him 
to come and see me, or even to send me a word of forgiveness. 
But my letter was returned to me unopened. Some mutual 
friends of ours in Edinburgh told me that my father never men- 
tioned my name; that he secluded himself in his house and 
grounds ; never paid or received visits; and snubbed persistently 
the many gallant attempts of Aunt Betty to plant one, or all, of 
her ugly daughters upon his hearth. They told me also that he 
was changed—looked old and grey—and took life with a listless 
indifference strange in such an active man. After an interval of 
some months I wrote again to him, telling him, with all a young 
mother’s pride, of my baby. The boy was remarkably like my 
father, having great dark eyes and a stubble of black hair that 
looked odd on his tiny baby head. My letter was not returned 
this time ; but no answer came. 

Dick had written to me from every port they touched at on his 
way out. We had telegraphed our good news from Edinburgh, 
and now he was on his way home. Any hour I might get a tele- 
gram to say the ship had arrived. Then, I knew, no train could 
bring him fast enough to my side. My heart beat fast and my 
colour rose as I thought of his joy when he should clasp “ us” in 
his arms. I ran to the mirror to see if his “ pretty Nancy” had 
lost any of her good looks. I cared only for his sake—he was so 
proud of my beauty. My face looked thinner, but my dark eyes 
shone bright with mother love ; and certainly a fine colour adorned 
my cheeks as Mrs. Nicholl came into the room in time to catch 
me smiling at my own reflection. 

She had come to advise me “ to look over Mr. Gordon’s clothes 
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and air them a bit at the fire ; for no doubt the sea air would have 
spoilt all his things, and he would want ‘a change’ when he came 
home.” 

To this delightful task I set myself with alacrity, hanging 
various blue flannel garments with brass buttons on a row.of chairs 
near the fire. As I turned out dear Dick’s coats and neckties, 
which I had not had the heart to look at since he left, I felt as if 
his presence were very near to me now. One great pilot coat 
looked so like Dick himself that, after hugging it warmly, I con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of spreading it on the bed and laying my 
baby in it—just to see how he looked. The boy fought with me 
manfully and refused to have his fat mottled hand thrust under 
the rough sleeve, but catching sight of the bright gold buttons he 
laughed and cooed charmingly to them. 

As I hung in admiration over this enchanting picture Christie 
entered the room. She held in her hand a wonderful pair of 
socks at which she had been working for many evenings to present 
to “the Captin,” as she would insist upon calling Dick. They 
were knitted in woollen lozenges, and checks, and stripes, till they 
looked like cribbage boards or anything but socks. She laid them 
with pride beside the slippers, and then noticed the baby, now 
fallen asleep in Dick’s coat. 

“Eh! mem, Guid bless the innocent wee lamb! His faither’ll 
be the prood man to see sic’ a sight—I wish he would just step 
ben.” 

My heart echoed the wish as Christie left the room hurriedly, 
saying: “I must look after yon lassie—she’s breakin’ every dish 
in the hoose!” 

“Yon lassie” was a little red-haired girl, whom I had engaged 
to help me with my baby; but Christie threatened her with such 
awful punishments if she ever “ daured to lay a finger on him,” 
that she had turned into a small nondescript kind of general 
helper, only permitted to worship the baby at a distance in leisure 
moments. I heard her now stumping up the passage to open the 
front door in answer to a ring that had made my heart leap. 
Every ring might mean a telegram from Dick. 

My bedroom opened off our small sitting-room, and as I heard 
the door softly open and close again, I looked up, with my lap 
full of Dick’s stockings, and saw—what made my heart bound once 
with incredible joy, and then seem to cease beating entirely. 

I saw a man’s tall, slim figure, clad in naval blue, exactly like 
my husband’s—but the face was not Dick’s face, and though young 
and kind, was very, very grave. 

“Are you—are you—oh! who are you ?” I cried in an agony of 
suspense. He looked like one tongue-tied with ill news. 

‘II am Dick Gordon’s friend,” he stammered, “and I have 
come to—to call on Mrs. Gordon.” 

Then, as his dismayed:glance lighted upon the blue uniform 
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coat, the baby asleep inside it, and my questioning eyes, this 
strange young man muttered, “Oh Lord!” and turned as if to 
escape from the room. 

“Stay!” I called in a voice that sounded to myself thin and 
weak, “ Stay, and tell me what you mean! I am Mrs. Gordon. 
Where is my husband ?” 

“Oh! on board his ship of course. Isn’t there any one else 
here but you? Can’t I ring for some one?” he said, his eyes 
searching round the room for a bell and determinedly avoiding my 
face. Beads of perspiration started to his brow and he seemed 
once more to be trying to get away. I grew sick, sick at heart. 

‘He is ill, or he would have been here before any one!” I 
cried. 

Then, as he reluctantly caught my beseeching look, Dick’s 
friend suddenly turned his back upon me. But not before I had 
seen his eyes—and they were full of tears. 

“ Dick is dead,” I said in a curious voice that seemed to belong 
to some poor woman stricken cold with grief, but not to me. 

Dick’s friend had found the bell now, and was ringing so 
vigorously that Mrs. Nicholl, Christie and “yon lassie” all 
appeared at once, filling the little room with questions and agita- 
tion. Mrs. Nicholl gave one look at my face, and then ran to 
catch me in her arms. I pushed: her back, and said again in that 
dull, cold voice : 

“ Dick is dead!” 

She looked at the young man, and I saw him bend his head in 
mournful assent. 

I did not lose consciousness, but all at once my very life seemed 
to be ebbing away from my heart and limbs. When Mrs. Nicholl 
led me to the sofa, and sat with her kind arms pressing my head 
to her breast, I simply lay helpless—powerless to look or feel— 
but hearing every word. 

Dick’s friend, now reassured by the presence of the other women, 
stammered forth a broken narrative. 

Dick had come on board at Bombay with the beginning of 
rheumatic fever upon him—had been very ill—had struggled back 
to life, nursed by this good friend—and then—and then—just as 
home was nearing, had been found dead in his sleep, of heart 
disease. 

Dick had talked much to his friend of his wife and child. He 
made him promise that “if anything happened” he would go to 
my father first, to implore his protection for me and my little one, 
and then come to break “ it” gently to me! 

“He thought of nothing but them all the voyage,” said the 
young man huskily. ‘And he said I was to bring his watch for 
his little son.” ; 

I looked up at this and saw him laying Dick’s old watch—that 
looked like a familiar face—softly upon the table. As he did so 
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two great tears dropped beside it. How strange that he could 
cry! His tears must be warm, and I felt so cold—so cold that no 
warmth could ever come into my frozen veins again. 

“Ts there nothing for me?” I asked. 

Dick’s friend looked for a moment at me, and then said, unevenly : 

“He told me—if he died—I was to give ‘ his love’ to his ‘ pretty 
Nancy.’” 

The poor young fellow had turned his eyes to the door while 
speaking. He now rushed out—muttering that he would come 
again. 

But though he wrote to me, I never saw him more. 

Torpor took possession of me again. I thought this chill creep- 
ing through my veins must mean death; and I was glad in a dull 
way that it was so easy to join my Dick. 

My gallant, handsome Dick! How thin and pale and cold he 
must be now! But I was coming to him—and surely he would 
unclose those pale lips and smile at his “ pretty Nancy ” still ! 

I could hear the faint rustle of the women busy about me ; I could 
smell the brandy they were rubbing on my lips. But I did not 
want to be roused—I wanted to lie thus till I saw Dick’s spirit 
meeting mine. 

Suddenly, a tiny cry—growing even louder and clearer—pierced 
through the stupor in my brain. I tried to shut it out; but it 
rang in my unwilling ears, and something—could it be my dead 
heart ?—fluttered in answer. J staggered to my feet, and walked 
swiftly straight to the bed where my baby lay, just waking from 
sleep and calling for me. As his soft face touched mine the ice in 
my veins melted, and a rush of warm tears made me feel that I 
still lived—lived to suffer and be lonely indeed, but to guard 
Dick’s boy. 

‘“‘ Yon lassie ” had stolen from the room to attend the door once 
more; but, warned by her late indiscretion, she called Christie out 
to interrogate some visitor. 

In a second they were both pushed aside, and, with my baby in 
my arms, I looked up to meet my father’s eyes. 

He stood in the doorway—white-haired, thin and strangely 
aged. But, with a look of love and pity in his dark eyes which 
I had never seen there before, he stretched out two eager tremb- 
ling hands towards me and Dick’s child. - 








THE POISONED POTION. 


By RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, 
AUTHOR OF “TIIE QUEEN ANNE'S GATE MYSTERY,” ETC. 


6 De dear, who is Sir Robert Ballantyne?” 

‘Ballantyne? Oh, he’s a great analyst and writer on 
chemistry, but better known as the highest authority on the 
treatment of affections of the brain.” 

‘“‘ And what have you been writing to him about ?” 

‘“‘ How do you know I have ?” 

‘“‘T happened to look at the letters you left on the hall table this 
morning.” 

“Well?” 

* Well, I only asked. I wasn’t aware that you knew him.” 

“ Oh yes, Ballantyne and I are very old friends.” 

‘“‘ But I never heard you mention his name before.” 

“Indeed!” 

This dialogue had been conducted with an evident anxiety on 
the one side, and reserve on the other, by no means characteristic 
of the speakers. ‘ 

Jack Rivers had always been frankness itself, and Dolly the 
most light-hearted and unsuspicious of wives. 

Their married life, indeed, had been one of unalloyed happiness, 
though undertaken against the advice of all their friends and 
relations. 

Dolly’s father had been furious at her engagement to a “ beg- 
garly banker’s clerk,” and had refused to attend her wedding, or 
to give any assistance towards the young people’s housekeeping 
expenses. 

Jack’s relatives too, after his neglect of their solemn warnings 
against marrying a penniless girl, when Miss Argent, with her 
twenty thousand pounds, might have been had for the asking, had 
‘“‘ washed their hands,” as they put it, “of the whole concern.” 

In spite, however, of poverty and isolation, the young wife had 
never regretted her marriage, nor considered herself other than 
the happiest of women, till within the last few weeks preceding 
the above conversation. 

The last few weeks ! 

When and how Dolly’s misgivivings were first aroused, she 
scarcely knew, but at the time when she put the question to her 
husband about his letter to the specialist, they had already 
assumed a definite form. 

She felt convinced that Jack had something on his mind, and 
she, moreover, suspected the cause of his trouble It was not only 
that his habits and manner had gradually changed; that he 
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omitted the customary little attentions to his wife; that he sat at 
meals drumming with his fingers on the table, and starting or 
staring vacantly when suddenly addressed; not only that he 
displayed a strange irritability ; that he locked himself up in his 
study after dinner, or went out late, with the unsatisfactory 
explanation that he wanted to read at the club. It was not alone 
that he came to bed at irregular hours, only to toss and tumble 
through the weary watches. All this was nothing to the revelation 
made one awful night, when Dolly, listening breathlessly at his 
side, overheard his muttered words. She knew he was awake, and 
not dreaming. Why, then, should he talk of murder and poison, 
and seem to be balancing in his mind the comparative merits of 
alternative modes of death ? What could it mean? 

Could the terrible explanation which had previously crossed her 
mind be true, and were this irritability, this abstraction and this 
sleeplessness the symptoms of a weakening mind, of approaching 
insanity ? 

Such being the suspicion already entertained, the result of 
Dolly’s discovery that her husband was in correspondence with a 
brain doctor may be imagined. Evidently, she thought, Jack 
knew his danger and was asking for assistance, and what was the 
duty of a wife in the circumstances? Surely to ascertain the 
nature of the advice given in reply, and to carry it out with all the 
discretion and devotion possible. 

There was no difficulty in the first part of this programme. A 
letter obviously from Sir Robert Ballantyne, was delivered during 
Jack’s absence from home, and the nature of its contents could be 
easily discovered without exciting suspicion. Now, however, that 
the desired information was within her reach, Dolly hesitated. 

“ Suppose,” she thought, “her suspicions were unfounded, and 
her husband’s letter had no connection with the alteration in his 
manner! Suppose him, instead, the repository of some guilty 
secret, or, to be himself involved in some criminal enterprise ! ” 
Such hesitation, however, was only momentary. 

The notion of Jack engaged in any evil project was too prepos- 
terous to be entertained, and with a conviction of the correctness 
of her original suspicions, Dolly opened the letter. It ran thus: 


** DEAR JACK, 

‘Though delighted to hear from you again, I must admit 
that I am very sorry for the reason which occasioned your letter, 
and if I thought my remonstrances would have any effect I should 
recommend you most strongly to abandon your intentions alto- 
gether. I, however, promise to keep your secret and to give you 
my best advice on the professional point you put. 

“T should recommend arsenic. As your object is to divert sus- 
picion, and to give the impression of accidental death, you should 
employ a drug which is used both in medicines and vermin-killers. 
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Arsenic, moreover, has a special advantage, from the fact that it is 
often taken for the benefit of the complexion. I should suggest 
its administration in small doses, at considerable intervals. Too 
sudden a death might lead to investigation, which would be avoided 
if the symptoms were those of a gradual and progressive illness. 
This is important, because if ‘ your beautiful heiress’ becomes 
acquainted with the suspicious circumstances attending the death 
of No. 1, she might naturally object to becoming No. 2. But 
once more, I advise you to give up your project altogether. It is 
a very heavy risk, especially to one in your position. 
“ Yours ever, 
‘“‘ ROBERT BALLANTYNE.” 


The room where Dolly was sitting was light enough. The 
handwriting of the letter was legible enough ; but had it been 
traced in unknown characters or studied in a darkened room, its 
meaning could not have been less intelligible. What was Jack’s 
secret and what the heavy risk he ran? What this mysterious 
suggestion regarding the employment of arsenic? And who was 
the intended victim whose death must be guarded from the atten- 
dance of suspicious circumstances? “No.1! No.2!” “Your 
beautiful heiress!” Then suddenly the whole truth stood dis- 
closed in a revelation surpassing in horror the wildest of Dolly’s 
previous apprehensions. She saw it all at last, and realized herself 
to be the object of the detected conspiracy! No wonder now at 
the alteration in her husband’s manner. No wonder at his restless 
nights, and his moodiness and irritability. 

“Your beautiful heiress!” How dare her husband allow the use 
of such terms! And about a woman too whose claims to good looks 
he had always denied. 

“Your beautiful heiress, indeed!” Strange that at such a time 
these words should rivet the attention of their reader almost to 
the exclusion of every other consideration ; that at the moment of 
the discovery of a deliberate plot against her own life, Dolly’s 
mind should dwell less on the awful nature of the contemplated 
crime, than on the motive for its commission ! 

The idea that Jack should plan her death with the object of 
marrying her former rival seemed by far the darkest feature in 
the terrible revelation. For the meaning of the allusion was 
easily apprehended. “Your beautiful heiress” could have re- 
ference only to the girl whose partiality for the attractive Jack 
Rivers had been notorious. 

Kate Argent, indeed, with her handsome face and fortune, had 
been a seriously disturbing element during Dolly’s engagement, 
and her existence had not been forgotten. And thus in the first 
transports of pique and jealousy the real horror of the situation 
was overlooked, and the discovery accepted rather with indignation 
than alarm. But not for long. 
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By the time that she had restored the letter to its envelope, 
and replaced it among her husband’s other correspondence, she 
fully realized the danger of her position. And what should she 
do? She had no friends in London whom she could confide in. 
She had only a few shillings in her possession, and, in any case, 
she shrunk from the idea of presenting herself at her father’s 
house as a runaway wife. 

What should she do? Should she make her discovery public, 
and throw herself on the protection of the police, or should she 
conceal her knowledge of her husband’s intentions, and await 
some more favourable opportunity of escape? Something, at any 
rate, must be done. But what is this—this strange sensation 
which seems first to numb her heart, and thence to radiate 
through every nerve and pulse? Dolly was awake and perfectly 
conscious of her surroundings; she was sitting in her own room, 
among her own familiar furniture and ornaments. She could see 
the sunlight on the wall playing with the shadows of the laburnum 
leaves. She could hear the tick of the clock, the loud chirping 
of the sparrows at the windows, and the distant roar of the street 
traffic. She could smell the faint perfume of the mignonette in 
the flower boxes on the sill. But she could neither stir nor speak. 
No movement resulted from her frenzied efforts to rise, and 
when, in agony at the discovery, she tried to call for help, no 
sound followed. Though acutely sensible of the horror of her 
position, and of her own helplessness and danger, Dolly sat dumb 
and motionless; and by degrees the senses of sight and hearing, 
hitherto clear and accurate, became dim and distorted. The well- 
known objects surrounding her took strange and fantastic shapes, 
and the customary sounds assumed new and unnatural meanings. 
Dolly was no longer in her own room in the little lodging in the 
Borough. Those blossoms which surrounded her were not the 
counterfeit flowers of chintz and carpet, nor that monotonous hum 
the roll of distant wheels. They were real flowers, and they 
fringed the margin of a bright river that glided by to the cadence 
of its own soft singing. And along its banks walked Dolly, and 
Jack was with her; but how sadly altered! He moved silently 
at her side. There was no caressing touch, no look of love in his 
eyes, no tone of tenderness in his voice; and at every step he 
seemed to force her nearer to the river’s brink. Then the aspect 
of the river itself changed, and its ripples seemed to utter sounds 
of warning and woe. The lights that had flecked its shallows dis- 
appeared, and the flowers that had edged its margin drooped and 
faded. The stream once glittering in its own brightness, and 
borrowing further beauty from the earth and sky, grew murky and 
opaque. Strange shapeless monsters seemed to writhe and wallow 
beneath its surface ; and still Jack pressed closer to her side, till 
the narrow pathway crumbled under her feet, and she fell head- 
long into the depths of the rushing torrent. Then succeeded an 
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immeasurable period of rapid transit through seething waters, and 

afterwards of silence, of darkness, of insensibility, of annihilation. 
* * * * Ld 

When Dolly returned to consciousness, and found herself in her 
own bed, she at first imagined herself to be waking after an 
ordinary night’s rest. She was, however, soon convinced by a 
sense of prostration and indefinable fear that something unusual 
had occurred. This conclusion, moreover, was confirmed by the 
presence of two strangers, who presented the appearance of a nurse 
and doctor in attendance on her. Before, however, she had had 
time to satisfy herself of the truth of her impressions she relapsed 
into insensibility. On re-opening her eyes after an interval she 
observed no change in the character of her surroundings. The 
doctor, indeed, was not visible; but from a conversation which she 
overheard she had little doubt that it was he who was describing 
to some interested inquirer in the adjoining room the nature of 
her own malady. The voices of the speakers were low, the door 
between the bedroom and the dressing-room was nearly closed, 
and yet with a morbid acuteness of hearing Dolly caught dis- 
tinctly the meaning of every whispered word, and recognized the 
questioner’s voice to be her husband’s. 

‘“‘ And you forbid me to see her even for a moment ?” 

“Most positively. Through the whole of the delirium this 
extraordinary dread of you has been her one dominant idea. If 
she caught sight of you now, I could not answer for the con- 
sequences.” 

‘But I thought you said the crisis was past, and that she would 
probably wake again in a perfectly rational condition.” 

“ Quite so; and in ordinary circumstances you would naturally 
be the first person she would be allowed to see; but I must tell 
you honestly that these are not ordinary circumstances.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“T mean this. Rightly or wrongly, your wife has the gravest 
suspicions about you. She believes you to be engaged in some 
conspiracy against her life.” 

“But surely you attach no importance to what people say in 
their delirium ?” 

“Not generally, but this is a peculiar case. There has been a 
logical coherence in her ravings throughout her illness, which 
convinces me that her distrust of you was the cause, and not the 
consequence of her attack of brain fever. Till I am satisfied that 
her apprehensions are removed, it would be madness to let her see 
you. As it is, if she happened to overhear your voice, the result 
might be very serious. You must be contented, for the present, 
to leave her with me.” 

“But you'll find out the meaning of it all, and give me the 
earliest possible news ?” 

Of course I will.” 
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‘ And talk to her at once ?” 

.“ No, not to-night. She is still in a state of great prostration. 
To-morrow, when she has had some natural sleep and taken some 
nourishment, it may be different.” 

The doctor was justified in his fear of the effect on his patient. 
of the sound of her husband’s voice, as was proved by the condi- 
tion in which he discovered her on re-entering the sick room. He 
was mistaken, however, in his belief that the explanation of her 
agitation would necessarily be deferred. As soon as he had taken 
his place at the invalid’s bedside, she introduced the topic herself. 

Even during the short period which had preceded Dolly’s relapse 
into unconsciousness, the appearance of her medical attendant 
had attracted her favourable attention. Beyond the expression of 
kindness which suggested ready sympathy, she had noticed a look 
of power and determination which promised assistance as well as 
pity. The conversation which she had overheard confirmed her 
original impression, and while reminding her of the actual nature 
of her awful secret, pointed out a suitable repository for it. 

‘‘ Doctor,” she said, “do you know Sir Robert Ballantyne ? ” 

“‘ Yes,” was the answer, given after a pause. 

“TI know him, too,” continued Dolly excitedly, “a heartless, 
wicked man. I can see his face now; a low dark forehead ; cruel, 
cunning eyes 

“Qh, no, Ballantyne is not as bad as that.” 

“‘T know more than you think. He and Jack want to poison 
me, that Jack may marry again.” 

‘Pray compose yourself, madam. You are under some strange 
delusion.” 

“ It is no delusion ; I opened Sir Robert’s letter and learned the 
whole plot.” 

‘“‘ My dear Mrs. Rivers! I assure you you must have mistaken 
his meaning.” 

‘*‘ But I remember the very words: ‘ I should employ arsenic, 
and I should suggest its administration in small doses.’” 

‘“‘ My good lady, let me set your mind at rest. Your husband is 
writing a novel.” 

“ Writing a novel!” 

“Yes. He calls it ‘The Poisoned Potion.’ The villain 
murders his wife, with the object of marrying a woman with 
money; and your husband required assistance on a medical point. 
He wanted the name of a poison ‘d 

‘ But if that is all,” interrupted Dolly, “what was the risk Sir 
Robert warned him against ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” was the answer, given with a smile, “ Ballantyne was 
thinking of his own early literary efforts. A first work is generally 
a heavy drain on an author’s pocket.” 

It might have been supposed that these explanations would 
have sufficiently proved the groundlessness of the invalid’s appre- 
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hensions, but she was still dissatisfied. The story was plausible 
enough, but how could she be sure of its truth? Might it not be 
itself a fiction devised for the purpose of allaying her excitement. 
Moreover, was it probable that Jack would confide the history of 
his novel and correspondence with Sir Robert Ballantyne to this 
new acquaintance ? Was it likely, when he had never mentioned 
the subject even to his wife, that he should communicate it to the 
doctor, who, no doubt, was the local practitioner summoned at the 
time of her attack of illness ? 

Convinced by these considerations that she was the victim of a 
deception, Dolly put a further question : 

“But how do you know all about my husband’s book and Sir 
Robert Ballantyne’s letter ?” 

‘‘ My dear Mrs. Rivers, J am Sir Robert Ballantyne.” 

And well for Dolly that it was so, and that the services of such 
a skilled physician had been available during her illness. 

Her condition, indeed, had at first seemed hopeless, but care and 
skill eventually triumphed, and from the moment when the cause 
of Dolly’s apprehensions was removed, her recovery was rapid and 
uninterrupted. 

* * * * * 

The nature of the first meeting between husband and wife, with 
its strange mixture of mirth and tears, can be only indicated ; 
Dolly’s contrition was met by a hearty acknowledgment of Jack’s 
share in the responsibility for the mystification. Not that he 
could be fairly blamed for the solicitude on his wife’s behalf, which 
had been alike responsible for his literary enterprise, and for the 
secrecy observed regarding it. 

The notion of the “ Poisoned Potion” had indeed originated in 
its author’s desire to increase his income, and furnish his wife with 
the comforts to which she had once been accustomed. 

While anxious for her enjoyment of the benefit of his success, 
he had determined to spare her the anxieties preceding its 
accomplishment. 

A mutual misunderstanding had ensued. Dolly ascribed to the 
wrong cause her husband’s restlessness and pre-occupation, while 
he attributed his wife’s evident anxiety to the privations to which 
she was subjected. 

“The Poisoned Potion,” Jack’s sensational novel, appeared while 
the appetite for “‘ mysteries” was at its zenith, and was admitted 
to be the success of the year. Dolly’s father has now little reason 
to be ashamed of his son-in-law, no longer the “ beggarly clerk,” 
but one of the most prosperous authors of the day. Jack’s rela- 
tions, too, who “ washed their hands of the whole concern,” when 
it was represented by the little house in the Borough, act very 


differently now that it has taken the form of a well-appointed and ~ 


hospitable establishment in one of the most fashionable streets of 
Mayfair. 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 
By LADY STUART HOGG. 


LookING and longing for Life, 
For the time to do and dare, 

For my hour to join the strife 
And to see the world so fair. 


Looking and longing for Joy, 

In the radiant days of youth, 
When pleasure felt no alloy 

And I doubted not honour or truth. 


Looking and longing for Love, 
For a heart to respond to mine, 
Till I heard its echo above, 
In the air which seemed divine. 


Looking and longing for Peace, 
For the calm which follows pain, 

When memories drear shall cease 
And the sunset follow the rain. 


Looking and longing for Death, 
When life and love are no more, 

When with feeble ling’ring breath 
I sigh for the past gone before. 


For the joy that flew past like a cloud, 
For the love that was given in vain, 
For the hours that by sorrow were bowed, 

For the peace and the calm once again. 


Yet I look and long still, far above, 
Beyond earth’s confusion and strife, 

To where the great heart of Love 
Shall solve the enigmas of Life. 





“ SHEBA.” 


A Srupy or GrriHoop. 
By ‘‘RITA,” 


AUTHOR OF “DAME DURDEN,” “DARBY AND JOAN,” “THE LADY NANCYE,” 
‘‘ @RETCHEN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
6° 4 GUARD OF HONOUR.” 


+ heat grew more intense and stifling as the night advanced, 

and Sheba, lying under the shrouding mosquito curtains, and 
listening to the monotonous buzz of those indefatigable insects, 
tried vainly to sleep. 

All sor:s of thoughts and memories came crowding into her 
wakeful brain. Memories of her childhood, her old home, her old 
pets, and the life that now looked so far off and strange that some- 
times she had to pause, as it were, and ask herself if she were 
really and truly the same Sheba Ormatroyd. 

There is nothing more puzzling in life than the change it brings 
to ourselves at certain seasons, so that the child looking back on 
the infant, the youth on the child, and the man or woman on the 
youth, cannot but ask, “ Was I really—that ?” 

The change is inexplicable, nevertheless it is as surely a law of 
nature as the inexorable Fate which brings us into the world, and 
gives us a definite career when there; which also dowers us with 
a definite stage of progression from infancy to old age with their 
diverse passions and desires—removing us without our will, even 
as it has created us without our consciousness—a Fate whose power 
not all man’s knowledge can fathom, nor all his science control. 

There is something terrible in such a fate when we let ourselves 
think of it. Perhaps that is the reason why so few do let them- 
selves think of it, but prefer to eat, drink and be merry, and make 
believe life is perpetual holiday. 

For it is an awful thought that here we stand on the shores of a 
dark and endless sea, whose name is death, and that all the great 
mysteries of the universe are around and about us, yet tell us 
Figg save that Time and Eternity are one and the same 
thing. 

Science but gropes blindly along its stony road, being con- 
stantly met by the mandate, “thus far and no further.” Religion 
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has been twisted and perverted into such bewildering and shapeless 
forms that the soul grows weary with searching for a God, who 
wears always the face and form and garniture of man ; and if all the 
weary and toiling creatures who people the earth stopped to think 

‘ of these mysteries at all, they would go mad with the horror and 
hopelessness of life. So perhaps it is Heaven’s mercy that the 
thinking souls are few, and that the needs of the body are impera- 
tive, and that the soup-pot needs replenishing, and the child’s 
smile becomes a cry unless its mouth is filled, and so the sympathy 
of humanity is narrowed into selfishness, and we sit individually 
each on our own small throne of importance, and try to shut 
our ears and eyes to the misery and hopelessness of the world 
at large. 

Sheba, as yet, knew nothing of the great human world of 
cities, and of the crime and want, and suffering and misery, that 
make up the portion of one half the race of man. 

That is the best of the new world. Life is more equal; it is 
less a thing of competition and struggle; a hand-to-hand fight 
with hungry labourers ready to undersell one another for a bare 
existence. 

Brains have their full value, so have strength, skill and intelli- 
gence. This is saying nothing new of course, but it is a pity that 
it should not be reiterated in the ears of a class who obstinately 
cling to beggary and starvation, when they might have food and 
labour almost for the asking. 

Man’s nature seems essentially cruel. He is cruel to the brute 
whose labour he exacts, cruel to woman when she is weak and at 
his mercy, cruel to his own sex and to himself in the aggregate. 
How he grudges the wage of labour when once he is payer instead 
of payee; how he invents laws which are beautifully adapted to 
the just and the unjust ; how he prates of freedom, yet is in him- 
self a secret tyrant, ready to seize the reins of government 
the instant they are wrested from one form of rule and only 
adjust them to another which great words have dignified, but, 
alas! few great acts have ever ennobled into what the words 
seemed to promise. 

For the great leader who preaches equality never forgets the 
cash-box, any more than the high priest of any order ever forgets 
the offertory, or the trappings that dignify his superior person. 

So that we can but see in all forms and conditions of history 
that the natwre of the individual is always the same, though cir- 
cumstances may lead him to play his part with more or less credit. 
However self-sacrificing and noble his actions may be—up to a 
certain point—once that point is reached, selfishness and self- 
importance invariably assert themselves, and the fact of his 
advancing even one step ahead of his, fellow-men is quite enough 
to make him vainglorious. 

The general, the statesman, the lawgiver, the priest, the man of 
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business, the inventor, the artisan and the artist, nay, even the 
author and the critic (more especially the critic, for he holds a 
very great office and generally loses his head by reason of much 
adulation and his own knowledge of what that adulation is worth), 
all develop this same trait. We call it human nature, because 
human nature is essentially a thing of self, and the pride of self, 
and the glorification of self, and the care and nurture and con- 
sideration of self. Therefore, it cannot help being what it is, and 
it will never be levelled into one uniform equality because you 
cannot level brains, and there will always be the fool, and the 
patient man, and the timid, and the dreamer, and the hypocrite, 
and some one is bound to rule them, and get the best of them even 
in a small way. Perhaps this accounts for nature’s beneficent 
providing of the Jew, for he is a creature of resource and a 
grasper of opportunity, and one of the best utilizers of the needs 
of his fellow-man, provided that fellow-man has the good fortune to 
be a Christian. 

But this is. a long diversion from Sheba Ormatroyd and the 
mosquitoes. 

She tossed from side to side, wide-eyed, feverish and sleepless, 
living over and over again in memory the short phase of her 
actual years; wondering a little what her mother had said of her 
conduct, and whether Pharamond was reconciled to the answer his 
suit had received, and what Bessie was doing, and if Aunt Allison 
had heard of her escapade, and what Noel Hill would say and think 
about it. 

She felt instinctively that he would not approve of what she had 
done, though she was far from imagining any personal or more 
selfish motive of disapprobation, than the one of friendship and 
interest. 

But he was so good, so self-sacrificing. What could he know of 
that unhappy home life, that cruel tyranny, that shameless barter- 
ing which had at last forced her into open revolt ? 

Had not her whole life been more or less a struggle and a 
repression, a constant giving in to others, when her soul had all 
the time craved for love, knowledge, peace, the fulness of deeper 
things, the touch of wider sympathies. Had she not always been 
alone as far as any comprehension of her nature went, until that 
one glorious hour of her life when love had touched her with his 
divine chrism, and in the strength and beauty of another life she 
first recognized the perfecting of her own. 

What use to speak of it ? 

What comprehension had natures like her mother’s, or Mr. 
Levison’s, of love such as she felt for Paul Meredith? They had 
mocked at the bare mention of the word which to her had been 
as the very holy of holies. Laughed it and her to scorn, until she 
had felt shamed and sickened and only longed to hide herself from 
the sight and sound of such mockery. 
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Love had come to her in the guise of an angel, as, indeed, he 
only comes to the very innocent, and the very young. He had 
fourd her heart empty, and had filled it even to overflowing. 
Perhaps the greatness of her own passion and her own soul helped - 
that overflow, for assuredly Paul Meredith was no hero ; yet to her 
he was the magician whose spell had changed all her life, the em- 
bodiment of dreams still half divine. She felt no need now of 
any world that held not him, of any life that should cease to bring 
the echo of his voice to her ears. For three months she had lived 
in the absorption and isolation of a dream, but while she revelled 
in its sweetness and trembled at its power, she knew that to the 
world without it would seem but as the folly of a poet’s fable, as 
the daylight to the blind worm who burrows in the earth, un- 
heeding the glory of the sun. 

But there was no need to speak of these feelings to others. She 
herself was absolutely content, and, for the first time in her life, 
absolutely happy. Had that life been different, love would have 
meant for her a struggle with duty; but what duty did she owe 
to the tyrannous abuse of a law that makes a parent the ruler of 
a child’s destiny? That demands blind obedience, instead of 
rational submission. Beautiful as is the virtue of unselfishness, 
yet it can be strained to a point beyond moral or rational obliga- 
tion, and it is hard to say on whom the greatest amount of misery 
is entailed, the exactor of such submission, or the giver of it. In 
either case a human life suffers, a human soul is dragged through 
abysses of darkness and agony and shame, and the gain seems 
small and insignificant after all, let us dignify it by what name 
we please. Sacrifice, obedience, duty, honour. Do they hold any 
salve for the broken heart, the slaughtered youth, the anointed 
shame, which is no real marriage-rite, let the world say what it 
will ? 

And the pitiful part of it all is, that the sins and the sufferings, 
and the cruelties and oppressions, are all brought to bear on one 
little human life, all conspiring to crush its promise and wreck its 
future, when it might just as well be left to be happy, and hold 
its share of love, and grow at peace and thankful, instead of 
rebellious and, too often, criminal. 

We seem to grudge each other happiness, just as we grudge 
each other fortune or fame, or rank or success, or that ambiguous 
and ephemeral thing we designate as Luck. We grudge that 
most of all because it might so easily come to us individually, in- 
stead of going to our next-door neighbour, who is neither so 
deserving nor so likely to make a good use of it as ourselves. 
And the beauty of it all is that we never allow that we do grudge 
these things, or are even in the smallest degree envious of them. 
We build up fine phrases, airy fabrics, that crumble into dust the 
moment a wind of adversity touches the subject of our blatant 
congratulations ; but for all that they seem hearty and sincere 
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enough. It is only to our own secret hearts that we whisper that 
little ill-natured remark about “luck” and its by no means well- 
chosen recipients. It is probably some fellow-feeling of this 
nature that has led us to paint the Fates as blind, and to place a 
bandage over the eyes of justice, although she holds a balancing 
scale in her hand, 

As yet Sheba had no practical experience of the ways of the 
world. She had learnt a great deal from old Miiller, and the 
cravings of that hungry intellect had made her read and think a 
great deal more than most girls of her age; but of poverty, op- 
pression, shame, of the colossal ignorance and suffering of one 
class of humanity, and the selfishness and indifference of another 
she was comparatively ignorant. She read of them, but as yet 
they only came to her as her misty speculations of the old world 
came, the world of crowds and cities and human bee-hives, and 
great manufactories, and vast stores of wealth, the like of which 
she was never likely to see in the colonies. 

To-night, in the restlessness of mind and body that had come 
to her with the increasing heat, and the inability to sleep, she 
began to think of that other world, and to wonder whether she 
would ever see it. 

“‘ Perhaps he will take me some day,” she thought, and blushed 
even in the darkness because of the thought, and then, feeling 
that sleep grew more impossible every moment, she pushed aside 
the curtains*and went over to the window, and, leaning there, 
stood looking out at the brilliant starlight, and the silver sheen of 
grass and flower, and watched the gentle flittings of birds and the 
soft movement of the dusky boughs until a longing seized her to 
be out there also in the fragrant bush among the scents and 
shapes of the forest, as in the old childish days that looked so far 
away. 

All the rooms opened on to the verandah, and ten minutes 
later she was flitting over the grassy space that lay between the 
house and the fields of maize, a white slender shape with long 
dusky hair flowing unbound to her feet. ' 

She came to the creek, and followed its course by the swamp 
oaks and gum-trees, skirting the thicket of scrub by a path she 
had discovered for herself. 

The moonlight flooded all around her with streams of liquid 
silver. The night was so clear, the air so transparent that she 
could have seen to read without the slightest difficulty. She had 
no fear whatever. The few natives near the place were simple 
kindly folk enough, and they all knew her by this time. She 
walked on and on with a curious sense of freedom and delight, 
thinking how foolish people were to spend such lovely hours as 
these in hot rooms and unrefreshing slumber. 

She left the creek at last, and turning aside through the 
broken-down scrub came into a wide open space where some of 
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the bush giants had been felled, and lay waiting the workmanship 
of man. 

Here the grass was green and fresh by reason of the dense 
shade that even in the day-time kept off the burning sun, and all 
around the huge trunks of the gum-trees towered in their glorious 
strength, and stretched away in endless aisles like the columns in 
some great cathedral. 

As the girl stepped into the open space, and the moonlight fell 
on her white dress and dusky uncovered head, there came a little 
strange cry—half of fear, half of surprise—and some one stepped 
out of the lurking shadows and faced her, and the cry was echoed 
by her own lips as, hesitating and startled, she saw her lover stand- 
ing before her in that moonlit solitude. 

“Paul!” she stammered. 

“T thought you were a ghost,” he said laughing a little as he 
came nearer to her across the silvered grass. “In the name of all 
that’s wonderful, child, what brings you here at this time of night ?” 

“T could not sleep,” she said, “and the bush tempted me. It 
is an old friend, you know; I thought I would go for a walk. I 
never dreaamt——” 

“You never dreamt that some one else might have the same 
idea,” he said, smiling down at her flushing face. ‘ Wonderful! 
is it not? and I was just thinking of you, and wishing that some 
kind fairy would transport you here. Still more wonderful. Who 
says Fate is not kind? Come here, my Sheba, and 8it beside me. 
Since chance has sent us a charmed hour, and our faithful watch- 
dog is not at his post, we would be foolish not to make the best of 
it. What say you?” 

“T am afraid, Paul,” she said softly, “that I shall always say 
what you—wish.” 

She was standing before him, and he was looking into her great 
deep eyes; the moonlight lit her face with a rare and delicate 
charm, the rippling masses of her hair hung round her like a 
mantle. It struck Paul for the first time that she was almost 
beautiful. He had never as yet given much thought to her 
appearance, the charm she had for him lay so much deeper than 
in mere external loveliness, than colour and shape, or hair, or 
feature ; but to-night she seemed to possess that charm, and all a 
woman’s attributes of beauty with it. 

That look lasted so long that it seemed to hold them in a 
trance, and when at last he held out his hand and drew her to the 
seat beside him on one of the fallen trees, she felt like one in 
some strange and beautiful dream. 

The magnetism of that stronger presence seemed to bear her 
along on the current of its will. She knew it was such moments 
as these that transform life, and make its every other pain endur- 
able. They sat there side by side, saying but little, and that only 
in murmurs, yet each heart was brimful of gladness, and felt with 
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subtle consciousness the long dreamy pause, the grave untiring 
gaze, the soft lingering touch of some rare caress. 

Of what could they speak save love. How it had come, so 
strangely and unexpectedly. What it had done for them—how 
netted their lives in strange entanglement. How much it still 
might do in the future that youth made hopeful. 

Sheba listened in the deep and full content of self-surrender. 
All the garnered love and passion and worship of her enthusiastic 
nature had given itself to this man’s keeping, and for the gift of 
his own love she deemed no sacrifice too great. 

Some consciousness of this came to Paul Meredith in this hour 
of intoxication, but he was man enough and brave enough to thrust 
aside its perilous tempting. She was so young, so innocent, so 
utterly at his mercy, that she called forth all the innate chivalry 
of his nature, and made him her protector by very virtue of her 
own defencelessness. 

“JT have done her harm enough, God knows,” he thought, as he 
met that look of passionate adoration, which she could no more 
withhold when she met his eyes than the sun can withhold its 
light from the dawn. “She shall never have it in her power to 
say I sullied the beauty of that pure soul.” 

It was that purity and that utter fearlessness that had so great 
a charm for him. She was titterly alone, and utterly at his mercy 
had he chosen to whisper the poison in her ears that adulterates 
the meaning of love in the mind of man. She had but her weak 
girl’s heart to betray, or protect her, as she rested there against his 
own in the loneliness and silence of that magical midnight. 

The chance that she might ever be his wife was far off and 
difficult to determine. He had taken steps to shake off the dis- 
honourable fetters that for years he had disregarded, but his very 
dilatoriness had been pleaded as condonation, and in those great 
and half inaccessible districts, proofs were difficult to obtain, and 
justice an expensive luxury. But he did not tell the girl at his 
side of these things. He would not dim that beautiful trust and 
hope until it was impossible to satisfy them any longer, and when 
his conscience accused him and his own wider knowledge of the 
world and its code of honour whispered that he had placed this 
girl in a false position, and that every hour she remained under 
his roof added to his wrong-doing, he would salve the sting and 
hush the rebuke by the assurance that at least she was happy and 
at peace, and that long before a whisper of worldly wisdom could 
disturb her innocent paradise, she should be safely and honourably 
his own. 

A great love is consecration—but so few loves are really “ great ” 
that the world has long agreed to class them under one heading. 
But when such a love comes to man or woman it is holier and 
nobler, and infinitely more beautiful than any sacramental rite, or 
priestly ceremony can make it. But it is rare. 
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It had its birth in the old days when men were chivalrous and 
women pure, and heart spoke to heart without prudery or worldly 
considerations. Perhaps men and women are too highly civilized 
now for idyllic virtues, so they have lost the old simple beautiful 
faith, and replaced it only by exotic passions, whose chief charm lies 
in the fact that they are illicit ; or by cynical censure, which affects 
to disbelieve that love is of any worth—even if it does exist. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


THE sun’s rays were kindling the hill tops with gold, and bringing 
out all the beauty of the valleys. 

The bush was alive with bird and animal life, the whirr of the 
locust, the laugh of the jackass, the scream of the small bright- 
winged paraquet, the sharp strange note of the coach-whip. 

Sheba raised herself suddenly with a start. “I believe 1 was 
asleep,” she said. 

“I believe so too,” said Meredith laughing. ‘“ At least, you 
have not spoken a word for the last hour, and I was near following 
your example.” 

She drew herself away from his arms and stood upright, shaking 
back the long rippling masses of hair, and then twisting them 
round and round her head. 

“‘ T suppose,” she said, * we ought to go home ?” 

He stood up also, smiling down at her from his tall height. 
His face was somewhat pale, the loose fair hair was blown back 
from his forehead by the breeze that stirred the trees ; his eyes met 
hers, grave, fond, a little sad. 

“TIT suppose so,” he said. ‘I wish, Sheba, there was no one in 
the world to trouble about our actions, except ourselves.” 

“Why?” she asked, looking up and meeting his glance with 
something of wonder in her own. 

“Why,” he echoed. “Oh, I suppose because I might keep you 
all to myself. We might live here, and I could work for you, and 
we should forget there was such a thing as a world at all, and be 
another Adam and Eve in our own paradise.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Sheba gravely, “ you would soon get tired 
of your Eve. She is such an ignorant, unaccomplished person.” 

He smiled, that tender lingering smile that she knew so well 
now, and that always seemed to her like the warmth and beauty of 
sunlight. 

“She is quite accomplished at for me,” he said, “and it 
would be difficult to tire of her; she has so many moods and ways, 
one seems never quite to know her. That is initself acharm. To 
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get Sune peeps into a mind that still has depths and depths to 
soun: . 

Sheba was silent. The warm colour touched her face, and her eyes 
were downcast. She felt in her heart that the mere presence of 
her Adam made paradise for her, that she would have breasted 
every storm of fate so that ouly they might be together. 

He held out his hand. ‘ Come,” he said; “let us go. This is 
a night to be remembered, only the worst of such a memory is, that 
it makes one athirst for repetition.” 

He drew her hand within his arm and they went across the 
clearing and came into the track by the creek. As they reached 
the water-side he paused. “I am not going further,” he said. “ I 
shall have a bathe here. You had best go in now and try and get 
a sleep before breakfast. I hope you won’t meet Miiller.” 

“ Why ?” asked Sheba in surprise. 

“Oh,” said Meredith. “He is such a strict guardian, he might 
not approve of midnight rambles.” 

‘“‘ Was it wrong?” she said. “I did not know I should meet 
you, and I could not sleep, the house seemed unbearable.” 

“Of course it was not—wrong,” laughed Meredith gaily. 
‘“‘ Haven’t we agreed to throw conventionality overboard, and all the 
humbug and nonsense bred of an ultra-refined civilization ?” 

They parted then, and Sheba went on tothe house. Everything 
around was very still. The fowls alone were stirring in the hen- 
roost, and stretching their wings and throats to greet theday. As 
she crossed the garden to the verandah she came face to face with 
Miller. 

He was attired in a loose suit of grey alpaca, and had a wide 
straw hat on his head. When he saw the girl he stopped short in 
evident surprise. 

‘“‘ And where have you been so early, mein Fraulein ?” he asked. 
“ Ach, what a night! The heat, the mosquitos. I feel one big 
blister. I go to bathe my wounds in the creek.” 

‘*T will have breakfast ready by the time you come back,” said 
Sheba. “ Paul is having a bathe also.” 

Paul?” He looked at her scrutinizingly. “So . . . you 
have been walking, eh? A lover’s meeting—the accident that is 
of chance.” 

“Well,” said Sheba laughing gaily. “The truth is that I 
couldn’t sleep, so I got up and went for a walk, and Paul couldn’t 
sleep, and he also got up and went for a walk, and chance as you 
call it, led us in the same direction.” 

The old man’s brow darkened slightly. “So,” he said again. 
“Well, go within. You look as fresh as if sleep were of no 
moment. We shall be back in an hour for breakfast if you can 
get any of those black niggers up to get it ready.” 

He nodded carelessly and walked on, while Sheba went within 
and bathed and dressed, and then woke little Paul and helped him 
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with his toilet, after which she laid the breakfast-table in the 
verandah, and set a great bowl of fresh-gathered roses in the 
centre, while the black boy brought hot rolls and tea and fresh 
eggs from the kitchen, and dishes of peaches and apricots from the 
garden, which was a natural orchard in itself. 

Just as everything was ready the two men appeared, and they 
all sat down in the wide shady verandah to the pleasant morning 


meal. 

Sheba soon noticed, however, that there was a cloud on Mere- 
dith’s brow and that Miiller was not so genial as usual. She won- 
dered a little what had disturbed them, but asked no questions, 
only busying herself with little Paul, who was looking pale and 
languid with the heat, and had quite lost his appetite. 

When breakfast was over they dispersed ; Meredith to practise ; 
Sheba to her household duties, the child following her everywhere, 
and Miller to his books and his big pipe in the verandah. 

The girl usually devoted her mornings to the child, but to-day 
he seemed so languid and tired that she gave him no lessons, but 
merely took him on her knee and told him fairy tales until at last 
he fell asleep. She laid him down on his bed in the room he 
shared with her, and drew the mosquito net round him, and let 
down the blinds to keep out the sun. 

Then she took up a pile of MSS. paper and went out into the 
shady verandah, intending to write till the mid-day meal was 
ready. 

She had made considerable progress with her book, and the 
writing of it was quite a labour of love. The story in itself was 
simple, but her treatment of it was fresh and original, and even 
Miiller, who subjected its progress to severe criticism, had pro- 
fessed a belief that it would do. 

Having no further hope of assistance from Noel Hill, Sheba 
had determined to try to get it published in Melbourne, or run it 
in some paper or periodical there. She gave four or five hours 
every day to her work, until gradually it began to engross her and 
take hold of her, as all work does for which the author has any 
talent. She came out now into the verandah and went over to 
her table. To her surprise, she saw Miiller was still there. 

“ Well, mein Herr,” she said laughing, “ are you going to smoke 
all the morning ?” 

He looked at her keenly under the shade of his fierce grey eye- 
brows. “I have been waiting for you,” he said gruflly. “ Put 
down that; I want to talk.” 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said Sheba, as she deposited her pile of papers on 
the bamboo table. “Iam quite at your service.” 

But when she had seated herself on one of the low cane chairs 
scattered about, and sat patiently waiting for him to begin the 
conversation, he seemed at a loss how to do it. 

The clouds of smoke came thicker and thicker, and the girl sat 
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there with her hands clasped on her knee; her face, pale now and 
a little serious, lifted to his own. 

She grew uneasy at last at his silence. 

“Has anything happened ?” she asked. She was always dread- 
ing that something would; she did not know what form or shape 
that something would take, but there was a vague fear at her 
heart that she would not be allowed to live for long in this peace- 
ful paradise—that some serpent sting would find its way there and 
the old pain and the old unhappiness would be her portion once 
again. 

ee The mail was in this morning,” said Miiller at last. “No, 
you need not look alarmed—there was nothing for you. Happy 
are they who receive no letters; they are spared one of the prin- 
cipal sources of worry in this world. Some day I must write a 
history of ‘ Letters that no one wants.’ There are a lot of papers 
—some two months back. I see your friend Miss Saxton is 
married and has gone to England. What do you think of that ?” 

“Married!” cried Sheba amazed. “Bessie married? To 
whom ?” 

“To your quondam lover and admirer, Count Pharamond,” said 
Miiller with an odd little laugh. “Queer, isn’t it? The heart 
at the rebound caught by the careful watcher—eh ?” 

“To Pharamond!” cried Sheba, fairly astounded at the news. 
“Oh, poor girl, poor Bessie! What could have made her do it ?” 

“ Ambition, perhaps,” said Miiller, shrugging his shoulders. 
“She is a fool; she will be sorry for it. You see now why she 
helped you—she wanted to catch him for herself.” 

Sheba grew very pale. ‘“ Have you heard anything else ?” she 
asked. “ Anything from—from——” 

“No,” he said shortly; “but Paul has had bad news. They 
say he will lose his case. She is going to defend it out of spite. 
Of course it means delay, and expense—and difficulty. She is in 
Melbourne now——” 

‘‘'Yes ?” said Sheba as he hesitated. 

“Well,” he went on, gravely regarding her, “it seems she has 
heard of—you.” 

“Of me?” the girl started, her hands dropped, her eyes, 
startled and dilated, fixed themselves on his face. “ But what 
then—does it make any difference ? ” 

“Yes,” said Miiller shortly; “it gives her a case, and it 
damages Paul’s defence. Besides, the other man is dead. There 
is no one to prove the attempt on Paul's life—and it is all so long 
ago, and he has condoned it by his indifference. It will be long, 
difficult, complicated—the issue is impossible to determine, and 
meanwhile ”—he looked at the girl’s white face and beautiful, 
pained eyes—“ meanwhile,” he said sternly, “you are in a false 
position, and Paul is in a false position, and every day makes it 


harder for you both; especially”—and again he looked at her 
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keenly—“ especially if you are going for midnight rambles 
together.” 

The red blood dyed Sheba’s cheeks the hue of the rose in her 
gown. She felt instinctively that she had in some way offended 
against that unwritten code of propriety which is an inherent 
instinct in feminine nature. 

She drew herself up proudly. “It was an accident,” she said. 
“I told you so.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” he said kindly, “I am not blaming you. But I love 
you as if you were my own child, and so must I be careful of you. 
You are young and innocent as a baby; of the world and of men 
you are quite ignorant ; and Paul—he is good and true I know— 
but still, hearts are treacherous things.” 

“What did you mean?” she asked suddenly, “by saying that 
she had heard of me? How could she, and what have I to do 
with her?” 

“ Nothing, of course,” he answered readily. “ But it implies 
that Paul is only trying to get rid of her in order to marry again. 
The lawyers, they are sure to make the most of it. Now if I know 
anything of Paul, he will never allow your name to be dragged 
into the case, consequently he will have to withdraw it altogether, 
also consequently he will not get his freedom.” 

Sheba pushed the dark hair from her brow in a bewildered sort 
of way. ‘ How strange they seem, these marriage laws,” she said. 
‘“ How could men make them ? ” 

“‘ That is hard to say, meine liebe. I think, myself, they made 
them to break them. That is what the world seems to convey 
when you study its inconsistencies.” 

‘“‘T wish,” she said wearily, “I knew more. I have never heard, 
never learnt what that great world of men and women do. I 
cannot understand how any one can vow to love a person and then 
change. It seems to me that no /aw can make any difference.” 

“Oh, but it does,” said Miiller with his grim laugh. “The 
greatest difference. It binds men to keep their word to women. 
Experience shows there are plenty who would not, if the law did 
not force them.” 

“Then,” said the girl proudly, “ their love cannot be worth the 
having.” 

‘* Doubtless,” he said, as he slowly filled the big pipe once more, 
‘but they are just the largest class. Women are so foolish where 
they love, and so generous and so blind sometimes; and you see 
nature has not balanced the sexes equally. The weakest always 
suffers most. True, there are women who have given themselves 
to a man for love’s sake only, and never repented it, or been made 
to repent it, but they are very rare exceptions. Man is less 
generous and less constant by nature. Therefore it is as well that 
the law fences him in with certain restrictions.” 

“Is change a law of men’s love?” she asked dreamily. “I 
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know in all the stories and all the books I have read about it there 
is change. It never seems to last. Is real life like that ?” 

‘“ Real life is what we choose to make it,” he said curtly. 
“‘ There is no need to change if one is sure that one loves nobly 
and truly; but men, they love for beauty, for witchery, for inac- 
cessibility, for devilry, I often think, and then—the end is always 
the same—a spoilt life, a crime, or a cruelty, and a despair that 
the grave alone can end.” 

She shivered suddenly in the burning sultry heat of the noon- 
day. ‘It sounds terrible,” she said. ‘ And when one gives all 
one’s heart, one’s soul, one’s life———” 

“That is the worst,” he said, “and I am afraid you are just 
one of those who would do that ; afraid, nay, of it I am quite sure, 
and was sure from the first hour I looked into those great serious 
eyes, that speak for your soul.” 

“ But Paul loves me truly,” she said very low, and with the faint 
warm colour stealing back into her pale face. ‘Iam sure I can 
trust him.” 

“Yes,” said the old man thoughtfully, “ he loves you truly, but 
I wish it were possible for him to marry you to-morrow. It is the 
long, weary waiting, the hope deferred, the sickening, slow suspense 

. . that is what I dread for him . . . and you see the 
light of fame is a fierce thing ; it shows up even what one would 
wish to conceal. He has left this opera company, but he will 
have other offers ; indeed, he has hadthem. It will not be possible 
for him to live unknown and retired like this for very long, not 
unless he sacrifices his profession, and becomes a farmer or a cattle 
breeder.” 

She grew pale and anxious, and for the first time a thought 
crossed her mind to disturb its innocent tranquillity. ‘Is it my 
fault? Am I doing him harm?” she said huskily. ‘ Don’t be 
afraid to tell me. I—I would not have him suffer for all the world 
could offer.” 

“‘ My dear,” said the old German hurriedly, and with something 
of emotion in his face, “ do not fancy such a thing for a moment. 
You are not to blame. You cannot help loving each other. It is 
what fate intended you to do. There are two things man’s 
strength can never conquer, nor all his knowledge help him to 
evade. They are Love and Death. I seem to sit apart and look on 
your two lives, young, gifted, passionate, hopeful, and I have never 
looked on such lives but the curse and woe of sorrow and suffering 
have set their seal upon them. You may be different; I cannot 
tell; but I often find it in my heart to wish that Paul Meredith’s 
life had never crossed yours.” 

“Do not say that,” she cried passionately. ‘ My life seemed 
never a life at all till I knew him. He has made it so happy that 
even if—if he should change, as you say men do, I would still have 
enough to thank him for in all the years to come.” 
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‘Tn all the years to come,” echoed the old man. ‘“ You do not 
know what they may bring for this life, or the afterwards. Can 
death rob us of memory? It seems to me that love has an after 
life, eternal as the soul. So poets say, but the beauty of a theory 
does not prove its truth. Paul’s soul may live again, and yet 
again, and have no memory of yours, or of his love for you.” 

She shuddered. “ You are cruel,” she said, “and your theories 
are more comfortless than the creeds you have disproved. If 
forgetfulness is death’s only gift, why should we not seize any joy 
that presents itself here? What restrains us?” 

“T don’t know,” he said with his grim laugh, “ unless it is fear 
of consequences.” 

“‘ That,” she said, “ would be only the argument of a coward.” 

Miiller rose abruptly. ‘Do not tell Paul so,” he said. “Few 
men are worth a great love . . . Idon’t say heis not . ° 
still men are but mortal . . . and you women, you will worship 
your idols as pure gold, and never see the foot of clay.” 

She smiled, though her mouth quivered a little with the 
passionate emotion that her words had betrayed. 

“Ts he my idol?” she said softly. “I hope not; that would 
be unwise.” 

“ And pray when was love ever anything else?” said Miller 
roughly, as he left the verandah, and went within. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
66 4 STRUGGLE.” 


THE girl sat there after he had left her—her hands clasped on 
her knee, her eyes wide and strained and sorrowful, fixed on 
the dull green of the distant trees. The heavy scents of the 
flowers stole in on the faint sultry breeze. The birds’ notes 
were hushed, the stillness was intense, and would have been as 
peaceful as its intensity, but for the pain that lay at her heart and 
~ its sting through the vague recurring thoughts that filled her 
rain. 

Had she erred? had she been bold and unwomanly in that she 
had so readily confessed her love and fled to her lover? Was she 
adding to his troubles and injuring his future by her presence ? 
By the light that Miiller’s words threw on their actions it seemed 
to be so. 

True, God made hearts; but man made the laws that ruled 
them—and those laws she had utterly disregarded ; she loved him 
so deeply, so utterly, so entirely that she had not given a thought 
to anything else but that love. She was absolutely content with 
the knowledge that he was near her, and that every day brought 
with it the joy of his presence. On that joy she could have lived 
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and asked no other gift or good of Fate. But what did Miiller 
mean when he said that the fact of her being here, under his roof, 
might be prejudicial both to her love and herself ? 

She went over again the details of that hateful story learnt from 
Paul’s own lips. 

Somehow she had never seemed to recognize the woman who 
had been almost his murderess as his wife, as having a legal claim 
or right to him, that could hold them apart for long and bitter . 
years. 

Paul had spoken so lightly, so coldly of that claim—had seemed 
to think it would be so easy to strike off those fetters, and yet now 
they threatened to hold him forcibly. 

He had said that the moment he was free they should be wedded. 
But he was not free, and to-day, for the first time, she found her- 
self facing the question as to what that freedom meant. 

She had never read the Marriage Service, but some faint, misty 
memory was in her mind of words that said, “ What God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder.” Yet, according to Paul, man 
was able to put asunder husband and wife, and according to 
Miiller not love, but law sanctified their union and kept them 
true to plighted vows, and this—freedom—that was to give Paul 
to her—what was it, she wondered, and was she doing right to 
accept it? There was no one to ask or to advise her, and her brain 
ached with the bewilderment of these new thoughts. Right—wrong 
—there they came back again—the old hateful, puzzling words. 
Right meant duty, and one phase of duty meant obedience to 
parents; but her parents would have sold her into a dishonour- 
able bondage, and have done it, too, by a cruel and shameless trick. 
Was she undutiful because she had saved herself? Right or 
wrong? Well, there seemed no question of wrong in a love so 
pure and heart-whole and undivided as the love she felt for Paul 
Meredith. 

Love—to a woman—is a “ liberal education,” and will teach her 
in an hour what days and years of a loveless philosophy could never 
accomplish. 

Of late, existence had looked to her so full of beautiful possi- 
bilities that she had told herself, “At last I shall be happy.” 
Now, it suddenly seemed as if happiness was once more drifting 
into a debatable land, thick-set with the thorns and briars of 
doubt and tempting. 

Yet what could she do? She had thrown in her lot with these 
friends she had found in that awful time of desperation. But for 
that unlucky chance of Meredith’s appearance in Adelaide she 
might now have been his wife—nothing could have parted or 
come between them. 

His wife. As she said the words to herself a sudden light seemed 
to flash into her mind. His wife—how could that be? a man can- 
not have two wives, and Paul’s wife was this woman who seemed to 
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have sprung out of silence and darkness to part them both. Of 
what had she been dreaming so long. What did that freedom 
mean of which Paul had spoken ? 

The law had bound them—the law could set them free . . . 
and yet these words were whispering to her heart with sickening 
reiteration : “ What God hath joined let no man put asunder.” 

She sprang to her feet, white and sick and terrified. At last she 
saw—at last! She knew that had he been aware of this woman’s 
existence he would never have asked her to come to him. In 
common honour he could not have done so. He had deemed him- 
self quite free, and she had believed the same, and now a great 
and terrible barrier had arisen between them. She had no right 
to live under his roof—no claim even on his love, while the other 
lived and bore his name and, for aught she knew, might be able to 
take him from her even now. 

This was what Miller meant. This must have been what he was 
endeavouring to convey when he spoke of complications—of the 
fact of her living under Paul’s roof and protection being already 
known and placed to his discredit. 

She thought of those happy months—the peace, the delight, 
the perfect unquestioning bliss that had wrapped her in its blind 
content ; nothing—not one whisper of doubt had intruded on her 
passive acceptance of it all; and yet, for the first time, she began 
to ask herself, “ Was it wrong; and had Paul known it?” She 
started from her chair as if the thought had stung her into sudden 
life. She looked around as one startled into wakefulness after some 
vivid or beautiful dream, might look. 

Her mind was trying to disentangle itself from a confused web 
of memories, incidents, facts ; and to grasp from among them one 
truth, terrible alike in its pain and disenchantment. 

It was not of worldly reasoning, of moral arguments, of prudence 
or self-restraint that she thought now. Her love had been to her 
the only law she had desired to follow—but then that love had 
looked pure, sinless, unblamable till a few moments ago. Now, 
what had chanced ; what had come to her ? ; 

She could not tell as yet; she was only conscious of pain and 
bewilderment, only capable of recognizing that she had given way 
to feelings which had needed restraint, and faced her now with 
accusations of blind selfishness, and blinder passion which had 
been her own wilful choice. 

In an agony of shame and terror she covered her face with her 
hands and sank back on the chair. ‘Oh, Paul—Paul!” she cried 
brokenly. ‘You might have told—you might have helped 
me... 

Ere the sob that ended those broken words had died into silence, 
a hand was laid on her shoulders and the name on which she had 
called was echoed back: “ What should Paul have told you, Sheba 
—and what is grieving you now ?” 
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Her hands dropped; she lifted her troubled face to his: “Oh, 
Paul!” she cried brokenly, “I should not be here. Why did you 
not tell me?” 

His face darkened and grew stern. “ It has come—at last,” he 
thought. ‘“I—I do not understand you, Sheba,” he said aloud ; 
“what do you mean?” 

‘“‘T mean,” said the girl in a low voice that she vainly tried to 
steady, “that I have heard what the lawyers wrote to you from 
Melbourne. Ah, Paul! even you will hardly believe me, per- 
haps, but all this time I never seem to have recognized the fact 
that this woman is legally your wife—that I have no right, no 
claim on you ; and all this time I have been living under your roof 
. . . and she—she has found it out, and that gives her some equal 
right to defend herself. Oh! I know I am ignorant and stupid— 
I don’t know about the world or what it says, and I care less; but 
something . . . something tells me I have done wrong; I 
ought not to be here—I ought not, perhaps, to have loved you 
—but that I could not help.” 

‘“‘ Sheba !”—so stern—so cold—so strange a voice it was, that for 
a moment the girl raised her eyes in pained and questioning 
wonder. ‘ Sheba—what has come to you? Why do you say such 
words? Do you want to make me feel the villain that I look in 
the eyes of those who know nothing of what led to this ?—You 
knew the story—you knew it in the first hour of my own discovery. 
You know too that freedom is a mere question of time or legal 
quibbling. I have a perfect right to it . . . Why do you 
speak as if it were some new wrong you had discovered ? ” 

‘“‘ Because,” she said sadly, “it seems to be wrong. I cannot 
tell why or how it has all come to me—but not till an hour ago 
did I fully realize that this woman is your wife . . . your 
wife, Paul—and that while she lives I have no right to you what- 
ever.” 

“In God’s name, Sheba,” he cried passionately, “do not you 
talk such folly. It is the cant of a hypocritical virtue that should 
have no place in your pure and candid soul. My wife—a mur- 
deress—an adulteress—a woman who dishonours the very sex she 
a No—a hundred laws could never make me acknowledge 

er.” 

“Tell me one thing, Paul,” said the girl gently. “Ifyou had 
known she lived—would you—that day—when you spoke of love 
for me first—would you have said what you said then ?” 

“Why ask such questions ?” he said impatiently. “ The fact that 
she was alive could not have altered my love for you . . . but 
I might not have confessed it.” 

“ And I should not have been—here,” said Sheba slowly and with 
effort. “You see, Paul, what I mean. When one is ignorant, one 
may err unconsciously, but when one knows . . . that alters 
everything.” 
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* But, dearest,” he said more gently than he had yet spoken, 
what is the use of bringing up these questions now? We agreed 
to bear our lives—apart—until the day came when I should be 
free to make you mine. Have I not explained to you that a 
woman who deserts her husband for . . . for another man— 
has no further claim on him? I was too poor to attempt to get 
justice or freedom for myself when she left me—and afterwards I 
heard she was dead and was fool enough to believe it. I had 
made up my mind never to have anything to do with women 
again;. . . as for another marriage . . . it seemed the 
last thing on earth I should ever desire. How could I tell that 
my passive acceptance of dishonour would be brought up against 
me like this? We are such tools of Fate after all! Still things 
are bound to come to a definite conclusion soon. Why need 
you distress yourself about it in this fashion? Miiller had no 
right to tell you 

“ T think,” she said, in the same sad, hopeless way, “ he told me 
out of pity for my own ignorance.” 

He looked at her—the blood dyed his face—his eyes grew dark 
and defiant. “Do you repent your trust?” he said. “ way 
should there be any difference now between us ?” 

“ T—don’t know,” she said, the pain in her eyes growing deeper 
and more intense as with some inward struggle. “My trust 

: Oh, that has nothing to do with the way in which every- 
thing has altered. I suppose I should have loved you, even had I 
known . . . but I never seemed really to know or realize 
what I have done till—till just this last hour.” 

“But what is it ?” he asked half fearfully, “that you realize ?” 

The colour came back to her face—then as suddenly ebbed 
away ; her frank beautiful eyes sank before his gaze. “That I 
have no right—here,” she said. “ That my living under your roof 
has placed us both in a false position and given—her—the right 
to accuse you of the very infidelity on which you found your own 
claim for freedom.” 

He started to his feet. ‘Curse that meddling German,” he 
muttered passionately. ‘How dared he tell you that?” 

“It was right I should know,” the girl said wearily. “TI have 
been blind too long . . . and it was such a foolish, selfish 
blindness. Who would believe it ?—no one—no one.” 

‘Do not speak so sadly,” he entreated. ‘God knows I suffer 
enough. I told you that one day you would blameme .. . 
but I did not know it would be so soon.” 

The wretchedness and hopelessness of his voice went to her heart. 
“T do not blame you,” she said. It is all my own fault—all. 
It was I who told you I must leave home. I—I could not bear the 
life any longer. You were not to blame because I fled to you as 

- asldid. It was just one of my old mad impulses. My 
mother always said they would be my ruin.” 
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*‘ But that,” he said gently, “is all over and done with. Why 
go back to it—and why make more evils. You treat this discovery 
as if it were a new thing ; but it is not; nothing has altered since 
that day I had to confess my miserable history to you, and you 
were so brave and so forgiving.” 

“Yes, Paul,” she said, “something has changed. You spoke 
lightly of this tie—as something to be easily broken—without 
right or obligation, but now, you see it is quite different, or there 
would have been no defence—on her part. . . andI ... 
you see it is already known that you wish to rid yourself of one 
woman only to marry another. Oh, it sounds horrible . . . I 
—I never knew what it all represented till to-day.” 

“ And knowing it,” he said, “what will you do? How does it 
alter our position ? ” 

She unclasped her hands—she looked from side to side as some 
trapped creature looks who seeks escape. 

“Tt does alter it,” she cried, her voice low and tremulous with 
agitation. “It alters it because now I see I am acting wrongly, 
and that my presence is harmful to you.” 

‘No, Sheba,” he said; “ that is not true.” 

“T think,” she said gravely, “you will find it in the lawyer’s 
letter to you . . . and in any case I feel it.” 

“You cannot love me very much to speak so coldly,” he said 
with angry impatience, because he knew she was speaking the truth 
and was unable to contradict her. 

“Tt is no question of my love, Paul,” she answered gently. 
“ Because nothing can alter that—nothing—even though all our 
lives we are strangers, or apart.” 

He started to his feet : “Strangers,” he cried stormily ; ‘“ never 
use that word to me, Sheba—strangers, you and I—impossible, 
I have given you all my heart . . . youknowit. I thought 
you at least were strong and true and noble . . . are you 
going to turn out just like other women when a little trouble or 
difficulty threatens their love? What did you tell me only last 
night ? you would always say what I wished . . . Well... 
if you love me you must say you will never leave me—never— 
never. Do you hear me, Sheba ?” 

‘“‘ Let me think,” she entreated. ‘ You are not fair to me, Paul 
—you carry me beyond my strength; you know that with you I 
= not mistress of myself—I grow weak and foolish and forget- 

| 

“Grow what you will,” he interrupted, “ but hear me now and 
—mind—I mean every wordI say. Of your own free will you 
came to me and now—ZJ mean to keep you. You promised to throw 
in your fate with mine—by that promise I hold you until happier 
times. They will come—only, be patient. Why,” and he laughed 
bitterly, “what folly all this is—what has come over us both? 
You must remain. Where could you go? What could you do? 
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And even if it were a question of waiting twelve months, or twelve 
years, nothing worse could be said than has been said of these 
three months that are past.” 

“Oh, Paul, is that true?” she cried faintly. 

“ True—of course it is true. My dearest, don’t look so unhappy. 
Think of last night . . . you can’t have forgotten those hours, 
Sheba? And the future may have many such—if we will.” He 
dropped into the chair beside her and took her hand. She lifted 
that sad, perplexed young face to his and its mute suffering smote 
him to the heart. “I know what you mean,” he said hurriedly. 
‘“‘T know that for the first time you realize your position and feel 
it to be a false one. I would have shielded you from that know- 
ledge had it been possible—but even as it is, what difference can 
it make? What is the world to us? Why should we care for what 
it says?” 

“ On” she said. ‘It is not the world—what is the world when 
one loves as I love you, Paul?” 

‘‘ And I only want your love, my dearest. The day for scruples 
and objections is past and over—our hearts must be our law hence- 
forth. The love I feel for you, Sheba, is sacred to me as any 
marriage rite. Can you not believe it and trust me still ?” 

‘“‘T have never ceased to trust you,” she said brokenly; “but if 
my love for you is a wrong towards others . . . towards 
yourself? ” 

“It is not,” he cried passionately ; “ put that idea out of your 
mind for ever. I deemed myself free, and in a moral and equit- 
able sense I am free. Free to love you—free to taste happiness once 
more after all these blank and wretched years. I have sworn to 
give all my present and all my future to you ; to be true to you as 
never man was true. In return, I only ask that between us there 
shall be no doubt, no question of any other interference, otherwise f 
shall know you do not love me as I want to be loved, as I believed 
you capable of loving.” 

The colour flushed her cheeks as she listened to those passionate 
words. Never before had he spoken as he spoke now. His hand 
closed on hers—his heart beat so loudly she could hear it in that 
sultry noonday stillness. 

For a moment she could frame no words; her eyes drooped— 
her lips quivered. A sudden faintness and dreaminess stole over 
her, lulling to rest the pain and doubts of this last hour. Had 
not her whole life been a dream of such love—a prayer and cry for 
it —and now it was hers . . . hers to hold for all her life to 
come, hers in. the fulness and richness of adoration, and truth, ‘and 
perfect trust. 

He read the change in her face—he saw the eloquence and 
glory and passion in those eyes upraised to his for one brief 
moment—then veiled and hidden by a shy and sudden shame. 
He bent closer to her and his lips rested on her soft rich hair. 
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“Why should we deny ourselves happiness?” he said. ‘Who 
will thank us—or who will care for what we suffer? I have 
scarcely dared speak to you, or meet you—or kiss you; and whois 
the better for my abstinence? I have been patient because free- 
dom seemed so easy and so sure, and now—I am asked to believe 
in this legal farce that threatens to keep you from me. Ah! my 
Sheba, turn your face to me again, and believe me when I tell you 
that in all the few brief years of life we count as ours, there is but 
one good thing, and that is love—such love as has come to us both. 
Shall we deny it, refuse it, reject it? Surely we would be worse 
than fools to do that. Rather let.us take all the comfort and all 
the delight it can give us—hold it as our most precious possession. 
Life will give us nothing better—nothing half so good.” 

Her head drooped on his breast, his lips met hers. With that 
touch the ignorance of childhood left Sheba Ormatroyd for ever. 
Before her dazzled sight there gleamed the golden apples of 
temptation, and of knowledge of good and evil. 


(To be continued.) 








LONDON LETTERS, 


TO VARIOUS COUNTRY COUSINS. 


No. III. 


EAR COUSINS, 

Since last I wrote to you, how much has happened! Ascot, 
Sandown, Kempton, the Shah, Henley, and the two great cricket 
matches. Why do not things spread themselves out a little more 
evenly, instead of always coming in battalions, with long intervals 
between? I feel as if I had had no breathing time for the last 
three weeks at least, and Mary and Lucy announce that so much 
sightseeing has given them a mental indigestion. 

Over all our amusements the glorious weather has cast a pleasant 
spell, and the heat has made white the colour of the season, with 
yellow for its aide-de-camp. There has been more white worn in 
these last three months than in three whole years previous to them. 
Both in evening and afternoon it has been general. The two bride 
duchesses have adopted it on almost every occasion when they have 
been seen in public. It suits Her Grace,of Portland splendidly, 
even quite as well as her favourite “ old pink ”—just the tint of a 
Rothschild carnation, the larger and darker variety of the delicious 
Malmaison. 

Pale grey is the next favourite hue for dresses, and you will all 
be perfectly safe, cousins, in braiding or embroidering the etceteras 
of grey dresses for yourselves during the long winter evenings— 
or you may venture on white and gold or pale yellow. Even if 
next summer should be sunless as was last, a white serge or cash- 
mere with gold trimmings is sure to be useful. Dressmakers are 
so disappointing about punctuality and a good fit, to say nothing 
of tremendous charges and endless weary tryings-on, that we three 
have resolved to try to do without them. We mean to buy pretty 
costumes and fit them to our own figures. We are, unfortunately, 
not “stock sizes,” as an individual in a mantle shop solemnly 
informed us one day. I cannot regret that we are not, incon- 
venient as it is not to be able to buy ready-made mantles. The 
chief characteristics of the “ stock ” figure seem to be shortness of 
waist, narrowness of chest, and a painful, wooden want of curve in 
the back. Now,-we three are neatly finished in these respects, 
and when the man in the frockcoat of commerce told us with a 
serious air that we were not “ stock sizes,” we all startled him by 
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enjoying a little genuine laugh. Between you and me,I don’t 
think many people really fit these ready-made garments. I once 
met a girl who fitted a ready-made coat. She was not a prettily 
outlined girl, and she was deceitful, for she got hold of one of 
Redfern’s name-braids somewhere, and sewed it inside her ready- 
made coat, so as to pretend that it came from his house. We are 
also going in large for the pretty, neat skirts made by the Patent 
Shapely Skirt Association in Gloucester Road. They hang well 
and are beautifully light, whether one has a draped skirt or a 
shooting dress. I prefer the latter, because the folds are all 
straight from the waist. 

By-the-way, Redfern’s new little cloth capes with three folds and 
raw edges are the most comfortable additions toa light summer toilet 
that you can imagine. Though very light, they are warm, being 
lined with shot silk, and their appearance is of the smart order. 
One or two appeared at the Marlborough House garden-party and 
a great number at the Hatfield entertainment of the same kind. 
One delightful circumstance about them is that they require no 
adjustment, being lightly cast about the shoulders with one end 
thrown over towards the back. 

You have read all about the Shah’s visit in the papers of course ? 
You ought to read the papers, you know. If you do not, you will 
be ignorant of the history of your own times. You need not so 
conscientiously peruse them as to include the police news, the 
details of divorce cases, or even trials for murder. These are un- 
necessary to your mental development, and though your interest 
in human nature and its phases may tempt you to peruse them, 
you must rigidly confine yourselves to the telegrams, the leading 
articles and the columns descriptive of such public events as the 
visit of the Shah. I should like to tell you how we saw him, and 
what we thought of him ; but it would all be simply repetition of 
what you have read. Mary says he is very handsome, and Lucy 
thinks him ugly. It is impossible to account for such varied im- 
pressions, 

London was wonderfully full and gay during his visit; in fact, 
we have had a most remarkably brilliant season, partly owing to 
the Paris exhibition, which brought the Americans over here in 
shoals. A gentleman belonging to that country said to me that 
his nation liked to visit Paris, but to stay in London. Was it not 
a prettily put compliment to the city in which it was uttered? I 
felt inclined to ask him if he would reverse it when he was talking 
to a Parisian. It was too cruel a thought to express, however. 

Henley saw the apotheosis of the shirt feminine this year. Has 
that manly little garment yet invaded your ruralities? Some 
girls look nice in them: others have the appearance of having 
“ gormed,” but failed to digest, the family poker. I notice that 
when a girl has donned a shirt she invariably puts on a manly 
tread, and her elbows take a masculine turn. I really took Lucy 
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for a policeman the other morning, with such rhythmed emphasis 
did she come along the hall. It was only the influence of the 
shirt. You will observe the same thing when your neighbours 
begin to wear it. Do get a wide belt before you put one on; it 
makes a greater difference than you can imagine. 

If you wish to be economical, good girls in training for curates’ 
wives, or some similar doom, get hats made of rose-stems (gutta- 
percha dyed green, and run through with an internal wire), and 
you can change the flowers in it as often as you like to suit your 
different dresses. I expect you to feel a little grateful to me for 
giving you this idea. If you wish to be parsimonious, you can 
buy white flowers, which will go with everything but cream colour. 
These hats are very pretty, though little protection against the 
sun, and less against the rain. The flecked shadows the gutta- 
percha rose-stems throw upon the brow and eyes when the light is 
good add a siren sweetness to both. 

Let me tell you of two excellent ideas for a party which were 
adopted recently by a hostess. One was to have the doors taken 
off the hinges, and carried away ; this made ingress and egress to 
the rooms very easy and convenient, besides adding considerably 
to the available space. Another excellent plan was the providing 
of a platform raised some inches from the floor, and soon knocked 
up by a carpenter. On this stood the performers who sang or re- 
cited, and there was no difficulty in seeing them from all parts of 
the room. Asa rule, a drawing-room audience can see but little, 
except that small portion of it which has secured front places. 
Nor do the performers like the spectators to crowd in too closely 
upon them. They prefer a clear space in front, so that they may 
not seem to be addressing two or three people who have taken 
their stand immediately in front of them. 

Dear cousins, never dare to give an afternoon party without 
hiring hat shelves. If you do, the men you invite will detest you. 
There is nothing—absolutely nothing—about which they are more 
sensitive than their hats. Some of them are equally sensitive 
about their collars, but they are all extremely particular about 
their headgear. These hat shelves are fitted up in a few moments, 
consisting merely of two uprights with shelves between, covered 
with baize. Each shelf takes four or five hats and cherishes them 
with tender care while their owner is absent and hatless. Some 
hostesses take much thought for their guests, studying their 
comfort in these little ways. Others do not. You will find that 
the former are those who give the successful parties, and whose 
guests seldom plead that frequently mythical excuse, “ a previous 
engagement.” And after all, social success depends more largely 
on these things than any inexperienced person would imagine. I 
am not of the cynical set who believe that to be a social success, 
one must be more or less a moral failure. It sounds smart and 
epigrammatic, but it is not true. C. E. H. 








